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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 

^ FEW preliminary remarks about the contents 
and arrangement of the National Gallery will, 
perhaps, be of use to the reader. 

(i) The pictures in the National Gallery are hung 
according to Schools. Taken in a general sense, the 
word School is synonymous with the nationality of the 
painter or with the country in which he lived and 
worked. Therefore, we have the British School, 
Dutch and Flemish Schools, French School, 
Italian Scliool and others. 

Taken in a more literal sense, the word School may 
denote the artist s workshop in which his assistants 
learned (heir lrad<;. The productions of these appren¬ 
tices may, tluu-elbre, be labelled School of Botticelli, 
School of Rubens, etc., according to the artist under 
whose direction tlic work was undertaken. 

(ii) 1 he ‘Italian School’, being the largest and most 
important school of painting, is divided into a group of 
smaller schools according to the part ol Italy in which 
the artist worked. We have, then, the Sienese School, 
the Venetian School, the Florentine and Umbrian 
Schools and so on. 

(iii) llu^ iiictiires in Ih<^ National Gallery are painted 
(utlicr in Oil Medium or Tempei'a. Tempera is a 
j)i cpiiradon ol colours diluted with yolk or white of 
egg and water and was uscul priiicijially by the Early 
Italian Masters, from the thirteenth to early lifteentli 
(amturies; it can usually be distinguished from the more 
sophisticated nu'dium of oil painting by its Hatter and 
more archaic appearance. Tempi'ra is scarcely vxv.v 
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used to-day, although there is a small society of artists 
who arc trying to eiie.ourage its rcvi\'al. 


(iv) J,heN<itioiial (lallery [)os.sessc.s no VVutcr-colour 
Painting, witli the exee|)lioii of the Turner ( aiilec'tion 
bequeathed to tin- Nation l)y llu- artist. 'I'his eoileetion 
is exhibited in tiic (hdlery in rotation and part of it 
is alway.s on view in Room XXIII. 


(v) T’lie pictures in the National (hiliery are.melimes 
moved from room to room, liaeii picture, imwever, 
has a number which is never altered, thong.ii the title 
may be ehanged or the j)ictnre re-Iiapti/.ed.'()n occa¬ 


sion, a iMcture may ha.ve been taken dounslaii-s l<, (he 
Ri'Ierenee Section wliere,on a[)piieation, it can always 

be seen by any member of tlie public wbo is inter<'st(’d 
in it. 
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T n !■', carlu^st; piclun^s iu the National Gallery are 
the Greco-Roman Portraits which hang on the 
(•asl wall of the North Vestibule. These dim reflections 
ol’classical painting —a sphere of art almost entirely lost 
to ns—were the work of Egyptian artisans living in 
Alexandria iu tlu; third century A.D. (a.d. 40-250), the 
period known as (Jrcco-Roman. The paintings had an 
ol)se(iuial destiny and were fixed into the interior of 
mummy cases to serve as memorial portraits. The em- 
balnuxl bodies of the dead were wrapped in cloths and 
it is thought that the portraits were fastened to the 
niunnny cloth at the head of the corpse. 

It is, pc,rha[xs, interesting to reflect that the painters of 
th<s(; Gn'c.o-Roman portraits were completely unedu¬ 
cated nu'ii, mere undertakers’ artisans and that their 
method ol'(execution—called encaustic—was clumsy and 
primitive in the extreme. They mixed the colours with 
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ITALIAN SCHOOLS 

melted wax and a])i)liccl them, hot and liquid, to ilu- 
panel, with a, fiat palette-knife. It is, therefore, a.stonish- 
ing that this I)iilliant I'osuit was obtained with sneh a 
rude economy of means, liach portrait, indecxl, po.s- 
sesses an indi\ i(huil cpiality and lias the mood and tem¬ 
perament of the model very clearly deliiKxl. 

Tlic_ most striking among them are, perhaps, the 
loitiait of the august Jaicly with the sharp impasto 
earrings (No. dui Portrait of a \'oung Woman 

(No. and the Portrait of an Elderly Man 

(No. 1265). 

All the.se paintings were discovered in iliaii by 
liofe.ssor Minders Petrie in a eemetc'ry at Ilawara in 

tlu^ luiyfun, lygypt:. 

Between the period of liui (Ireeo-Roman portraits 
and the revival of painting in Italy a thon.sand years 
elajise. 1 his iniennitlent period is of great importance 
in the history of the arts and a short sketch of it is essen¬ 
tial to olfect an mulerstaiuling of the liusic. <-lements in 
Italian j)aintinp;‘. 

Alter the .sack of Rome in a.d. ggo, the capital of the 
Roman Emjdre and the centre of the Christianized 
world was moved from Rome to Byzantium, newly 
christened after the Enqieror as Constantinople. Prom 
tins new metropolis on the threshold of the Past, a 
fresh artistic inllnence-called Byzantine- was to radi¬ 
ate and eventually to liud its way to the Italian cities. 
Ihe grent church ol Santa Sophia in Constantinoiile 
.set the fashion for a new style of architc-cture in which 
Past met West and the chussical elements ofCri'cce and 
Rome were gn-afted on to an Asiatic basis. 'J'his Byzan¬ 
tine .style, \vith its domes and minands, was not to stay 
exclusively in the East but was rajiidly to spread w'est- 
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ward to Italy, as the spacious basilicas of Ravenna, 
Rome and Venice are there to testify. 

From the^ outset, the art of the Byzantine era was 
devotional in character and was associated with the 
adornment of religious places. Its decorative character¬ 
istics were Oriental rather than European and the 
cool severity of the classical ideal gave place to a 
form of decoration which was rich, elaborate, exotic, 
and mysterious. Even the medium was changed and 
the flat, insecure method of paint was replaced by the 
profusely ornamental and more permanent medium of 
mosaic. The use of mosaic prevailed in Italy until the 
last half of the twelfth century when the pendulum of 
fashion began again to swing back to the use of paint. 
In the thirteenth century there was an increasing 
demand in Italy for the decoration of places of worship 
which the method of mosaic—being extremely costly 
and slow to execute—could not adequately supply, and 
the use of tempera—colours diluted with yolk of egg 
and water—was therefore adopted. It was, however, 
impossible for the Byzantine characteristics at once to 
disappear and the large masses, formal gestures and 
conventional modelling (essential in mosaic work where 
the piecing together of-cubes of coloured glass prevents 
any refinements of form and movement) are only too 
apparent in the first essays of Italian painting. 

An excellent example of this transference of mosaic 
to paint is the famous altarpiece of the Madonna and 
Child (No. 564 ) by Margaritone (1216-1293). 
tiere we find a reflection of the principal character¬ 
istics of the Byzantine mosaic. The Virgin and Child 
have fixed, staring eyes and the folds in their garments 
are indicated merely by straight lines such as were used 
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ROOMS I TO VII, DOME, VESTIBULE 

in mosaic work, where hieratic form was the only form 
obtainable. The Virgin, moreover, is represented not 
as an Earthly Mother but as Empress of Heaven and 
is surrounded by an oval-shaped band, called the 
Mandorla, a Byzantine convention symbolic of the 
Heavenly Gates, within which all is celestial and with¬ 
out which all is of the earth. The Byzantine mosaic 
workers, too, delighted in the representation of inci¬ 
dents from the Gospels and Apostolic books and in 
Margaritone’s altarpiece the Virgin is surrounded by 
eight such incidents. 

On the top row on the left we see the Nativity. The 
Virgin and Child are surrounded by Angels, whilst, a 
little way apart, the shepherds'jreceive the Tidings. In 
the foreground, among some shrubbery, sheep and 
goats can be detected. One .of the goats is standing 
on his hind legs and- eating gdnle leaves from a bush. 

I’hc next square on 'thi.S side represents the miracu¬ 
lous salvation of St. John the Evangelist from the caul¬ 
dron of boiling oil into which he was cast by Domitian. 
Angels are rescuing the saint whilst the minions of the 
Emperor are exciting the flames with forks, conveni¬ 
ently long. 

Below, on the left, we see the execution of St. Kath¬ 
erine of Alexandria in the presence of the Emperor 
Maxentius. The scene is shown in continuous action 
and we perceive the angel catching the head as it falls 
from the body whilst another flies away, bearing it in 
a napkin. Higher up, we are given the Burial of the 
Saint, by angels, on Mount Sinai. 

In the next square, St. Nicholas of Bari is exhorting 
the pilgrims to cast away the pitchers of oil given them 
by the Devil in the guise of a woman. Again the scene 
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is set contimioiisly and wc s(x' tlic Dca'iI disginscd, the 
exhortalions of tlic saint aiui the casting away oi'tlu' 
oilj all at tlic same time. 

Oil the right~ha,iul side of the Virgin tluna^ a.r<‘ again 
four scenes, llie lirst r<^pr<\s(‘nts tlie raising from the 
dead ofDrusiana olM^plu'sus l)y St.John. 

In the next s(jua.r<‘ along, St. Bemediet is portraycal 
rolling in a Ixxl of thorns and nettl<\s\ a scihintiiilcal 
torment to aid Uu‘ saint against tlie temptations {>f'the 
DeviL 

Below, St. Ni<diolas is sa.ving tlinx' knights from 
cxceution by the eonsnl oflVlyra. and lastly, in tlu‘ next 
square, we (mjoy the s[)<'etaeh' of'St. Margang Ixitig 
swallow(‘d l)y tlu‘ Dragon ami l)(in<» disgorjoHl inta<'t. 
In ease the secant should s<'c*m too viohmt f'or tln^ 
intimate^ eonfiiu's of a pit'tun' tin* artist lias plaeed a 
grille' l)etw<'<'n ns and tlu' monste'r to re'as.sun* us of 
our pea'sonal sexanity. 

M.arga.rit()n('\s picture* was famous even in tin* fif- 
tex'iUh ee'utury and Vasari <*xpr('ssrs womh'r at its 
excellent condition. 

din* Byzantine tradition gnulually worke’d its(*If out 
in Italy during the passage* of time*, l)nt in Russia it 
pea'sistexl strongly ev<*n until n*(*e*nt years as tin* Trans- 
figuration (No.qiCi^)^ of tin* RiiHHiao School of tiie 
early eighteenth e(*utury will i'(*v<*aL 

Above the bookstall in tlie Nortli Vtsstihuh*, liaugs 
a Iragnunit of a fre'sex) wlue*h is always an int<*r<*stiug 
possession in an Art (lalh'ry since it gi\x*s ns an oppor¬ 
tunity of(‘xarniningclosely aform ofpaintiug whicli ran 
usually be seen only on large* wall-si)a,e*(*s in clnuxln'S 
or pahuxs and, th<*n, only at a exjusiele'rabh* distamxx 
^ Picture at present in the Rrfrrenre Section, 
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This fragment, The Fall of the Rebel Angels (No. 
1216) by Spinello Aretino (1333 P- 1410 ), is a 
highly dramatic work and is the result of an intense 
artistic excitement. The host of angels, led by St. 
Michael, swoop down with a terrifying vehemence, but 
it is a tantalizing disappointment that the fragment 
prevents us from seeing the figure of Lucifer at whom 
the angels aim their wrath. If Vasari can be believed, 
this figure was even more powerful than that of the 
warrior saint. 

The artist has intensified the dramatic element in the 
picture by the use of broken colour. His scheme is a 
mi.xture of gold, green, brown and dull red, and the 
flame-likc effect suggests most really that Angelic forces 
are clashing with Diabolic. All the pigments are broken 
up and the surface of the picture is uneven, for 
St. Michael’s halo and those of some of the angels 
are raised in thick gesso. This method of obtaining 
dramatic effect finds an echo in the more recent efforts 
of the ‘Pointillistes’ who aim at inducing an atmosphere 
of excitement by means of spots or strokes of colour. 

The picture of the Rebel Angels was once much larger 
and was intended to decorate the wall of a church. 
In its original position it must have seemed like some 
expansive mosaic, and even in the more confined space 
of the National Gallery we have difficulty in believing 
that it consists of paint imposed upon rough and now 
half-perished plaster. 
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T ins room is dcvolcil !o l.u 7 ;(' picture:; of the 
Idorentiuo and Umbrian Schools. ()n the cast 
wall, to our rin'ht a.s wc cuter, wc see the Fiattle Scetu' 
(No. by Paoi.o Ucc.ki.lo (1397 1475), one oi" 
(he lew pictures ol'this jiei’iod v\liicli do uu( portra)- a 
religious .subji'ct. 'The artist is depicting the del'e.it of 
the Siimese by (In' Moi'entines at the Rimt <il' Sau 
Romano iu i-i.H'a. In the icntre on a white chariu'r 
is the (loiuloltic're Niccoh) da Tolentino and behiinl 
him ride his armour-1 leai'er, young and barehe;ided, 
and two knights who carry standards displaying his 
heraldic, device, (he. Knot of" Solomon. 

'I’he picdin' is one of a .series of three, all of whic h 
were iutemled to form a grand decoration in the bed¬ 
chamber of Uosimo de.’ Medici in the Riccardi I’ahice at 
Florence. 'The two ptinels which complete the .set are 
to b<^ seen in the Louvre and U'flizi Ualleries. 

1 he ‘‘floti to this picture is its scii-ntilic aim; it is, 
indeed, an e.stcellent e.'cample of Florentine si ience as 
applied to art. 'l.'h(‘ [Kiinter had long meditateil upon 
the problems of perspective and die .study of artistic 
mathematics was the pivot of his existence. \'a:au i (ells 
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us that the scientific ponderings of Uccello gave his wife 
much concern and that she would often try to distract 
her husband^s mind from these intricate and all-absorb¬ 
ing reflections. 

The Hout of San Romano’ is not intended as a piece 
of alarming realism but as an exercise in scientific 
decoration. It should, therefore, not be judged in the 
terms of reality but should be considered as little more 
actual in representation than a handsomely embroidered 
brocade. Refusal to treat Uccello’s work in the light of 
science as applied to decoration has led to constant 
misunderstandings. Even Vasari was guilty of this con¬ 
fusion and regarded the artist as a suspicious mounte¬ 
bank who would think no ill in painting cities red and 
cows blue. Uccello has made it clear that his principal 
object in painting the picture was to make of it an 
essay in geometrical perspective. Everything is made 
more than ordinarily difficult for him. He delights in 
playing with an elaborate pattern of broken lances and 
dead men—all adroitly foreshortened—and the hill that 
leaps away into the background is only a last compli¬ 
ment to his skill in scientific draughtsmanship. The 
actuality of the scene is not the artist’s concern and 
his excellently observed details are only vehicles for 
his aesthetic dexterity or the trappings of his decora¬ 
tion. He has indeed no thought for realism and the 
fiict: that his liorscs come from a rocking-horse world 
only adds to his delight. 

There is a marvellous technical finish to the picture. 
Paolo Uccello has not been content to use the common 
medium of gold for the harness and the armour but 
he has made the daring experiment of painting it in 
silver foil. 
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The iniim(i;e, (oo, are well ()i),s<'r\-e(l. In (h<> hark- 
grouncl weseefwo horses spec'diug up Iheliil! piniuips 
to suninioii help- aiul henealh a tree, on (he riaht (wo 
men arc in furious engagemeiP whils( others hnrrv to 
theii <issi.s(ance as fast as their hea\ y arnumr will allow 
them. The field in (he haekground is s<'para(ed ('nun 
the foieground by a hedge of dark !',reen liiliaye. ()n (Ik- 
left can bo seen orange trees in fruit and on (be ri(>;ht are 
wild roses, pink and white. Tin- beauties of natni'e "-ave 
much plea.sure to the artist, a. fact reflected in his nick- 
muneof U Uccello ('the little bird’) <■„ bin, because 
ol the delight he took,_ when .serving- as a goldsmith 
under Lorenzo (diihedi, in ni(HleIIin»' Htdo birds atul 
animals. 


,1 he 'Rattle Scene’ represents oidy oneside of I fre<-ll,,’s 
genms, for, in his day, he was finned as a portrait 
I'auiter. Lor many years it w.is thonyjit (hat Uccello 
painted the well-known I'ortrait of a Ltuly (No. ii-m 
who.se decided i-haraeter and peculiar beaut v an- most 
apiiropnately depicted in firolile. 

Ihisattnlmlion to Uccello has now been wai\rd and 
(he honours are givi-n (partly because of (be artist's es- 
pre.sscd partiality towards spinous ormuneiit.ition such 
asthcdcsiKuouthe lady’s sln-ve] to Alkssc) Bai.OO- 
VlNBTTl (1425? 1499). 

Uccellos ‘Battle Scene’ is flanked on either .side by 
the two panels Rhetoric (No. 755) and Music (No 
75 ^), lor many years attributed to Mku>zzo da 
JORLI 1438 1494) bn. now Kcnerally ascribed to 
Just,as of Uhent, a Memtsh artist working under the 
influence of Melozzo. 

Both those panels are part of a sc-ries representing tin' 
Seven Liberal Arts and were lauatcd for the librtiry of 
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the Duke of Urbino, Federigo da Montefeltro, whose 
love of books was such that he had every volume bound 
in crimson and silver. The frieze which runs above 
the marble throne in each of the panels represents 
part of an inscription, describing the Duke’s titles, 
which adorned the ceiling of his library. 

A little further along, on the same wall, we come to 
two of the rarest treasures in the National Gallery, the 
Nativity and the Baptism by Piero della Fran¬ 
cesca (1416P-1492). 

Piero della Francesca, like Uccello, was an 
ardent mathematician, but he had a more deeply re¬ 
flective and less bewildered genius than that of his 
eccentric contemporary. 

Piero was recognized as being one of the finest mathe¬ 
maticians of his time. As a boy, he displayed an extra¬ 
ordinary precocity in the Sciences and we arc told that 
in early youth he sketched a cup especially to show the 
opening in perspective. He published, in later years, a 
learnccl treatise on the Science of Perspective which 
became a Vade Mecum for many artists of the day. 

His work as a painter is rare and always of a crystal¬ 
line integrity. It is indeed fortunate that this gallery 
should possess three examples of his art, two of which 
arc among his masterpieces. Most of his painting is con¬ 
fined to Borgo San Sepulcro (his birthplace) and to 
Arezzo where he lived and worked and genuine repre¬ 
sentations of his work are seldom found even in the 
great Art Galleries of Europe. 

It is to the personal advocacy of Disraeli that the 
National Gallery owes its possession of The Nativity 
(No. 908). This exceedingly chaste and gracious pic¬ 
ture reveals the consummate skill of the artist as a 
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designer for tin; c.oinposilion is most learnedly I)uilt 
upon sweeping eur\-es wliieli an- kepi in place i)y a, 
counterpiay of verticals and Iiori/.onlals. The scene is 
beandl'ully eoneeived. The gentle X'irgin worships the 
Child to the aeeonipaniinent of angeiii- voi<-es whilst 
the tired Joseph sits resting on the saddle which he has 
taken from (he ass. In the slahle (he ox and ass an- 
swelling the angels’ pa-aii with tin- oul)- music they can 
make. 

Tin; detiiils are ohse^^■ed with a tireless <-xaetness; 
in (he foreground, on the leli, are three gohlfinehes ami 
on tiu' rool of (In- stahh- .sits ;i magpie-. In (he left hack- 
ground W(- are allowe-il a glimpse- of e-xepiisite- Tnihrian 
landse.ape- and the- I'e-fle-etion of the- ti-e-e-s in the- 
rive-r is a,ee-nra(e-|y poi-tr.iye-el. On (he- right we- ,-;e-e- (he 
spire-s e>f the- artist's native- e'ity, heiny) .S.m Se-puh rei. 
A marmeire-al e-alm pe-r\-a(h-s tin- pie ture- ami it se-e-ms 
that (he- ange-ls, as the-y wcleeune (Ihristma-: imii-uimg 
ha,\'e‘ iu-e-n Iro/.e-n into immntahle- .slom-. 

I'he Baptism (titi;,) i.s perhaps the most .-eeie-ntiiie ally 
composed |)ie-lure- in the- galh-i-y am! is as swiftly 
e.hise-lle-d as (he-. Nativity’. 1 he- ele-sigu is plamn-el with 
;i mathe-ma.li(-al pre-e-isie>n. If we-.start at (he hei-Jnuing 
of the riven-, we- must alleew enir e-ye to feilhuv its'e'emr.se- 
and to run aheng thee hack e>f the- m.m who i-; .stripping 
his shi 1 1 .lud fedie)w tin- line- e>( tin- Hajitist*s emistl e-te he-e 1 
arm and skirt the: (e)[) e-dge- ed’the- tre-e-. This litrins the- 
grenit S enirvee e)n whie-h the- pietnre- is planne-el. The- 
e.urve; is ke-pt ste-tidy by a se-e-eemlary pat(e-rn ed'\ e-rtie als 
and henize)n(:ds prenicle-el by the- staneling- iigur<-s anel 
the dove and (he^ elenieis. The- grentp eil’angels em tln- 
Icft is pe.rleetly balanced by (In: little- kned eefnn-n stanei- 
ing on the oppo.sitc bank. 'Fhis gre.up woidd be (en, 
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small to be a complement to the angels were it not that 
their reflections in the water extend the form down¬ 
wards. 

The colour is as carefully harmonized as the form 
and the exquisite pastel shades of the angels’ robes are 
in perfect poise with those of the group on the opposite 
bank. 

Piero della Francesca, being a scientist, was also a 
close observer of nature and his interest in the things 
around him is at once noticeable in this picture. The 
landscape and foliage are most sensitively depicted, 
but it is a pity that the greens, once fresh and spring¬ 
like, have deepened so considerably with the passage 
of time. Everything has been accurately perceived 
and the reflection in the water is not that of the hill¬ 
top which we see on the horizon, but, more correctly, 
the reflection of some rising ground in the middle 
distance. 

As in the Nativity, there is a wealth of entranc¬ 
ing detail. The water-plants in the foreground, the 
pebbles beneath the stream and even the water in the 
scallop-shell held by the Baptist are painted with ex¬ 
treme care. In the background we see a road leading 
to a castle, through a pleasant expanse of fields and 
trees. 

The figures also have their interest, and the man 
taking off his shirt not only serves as part of the basic 
design but also adds a delicious piece of humorous 
realism. 

To have passed from Paolo Uccello to Piero della 
Francesca is to have come from one extreme to the 
other. In Paolo we are delighted by his whimsical 
geometry, but in Piero our wonder is mixed with awe 
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at his dignified aloofness and at his sense of moral 
detachment. 

There is one other representation of the work of Piero 
della Francesca in the Gallery, the impressive figure of 
Saint Michael and the Dragon (No. 769 ), which is 
yet another proof of Piero’s impersonal but dominating 
art. 

Between the two masterpieces of Piero della Fran¬ 
cesca hangs the well-known Madonna and Child 
with SS. Jerome and Dominic (No. 293 ) by Filip¬ 
pino Lippi (1457-1504), the son of the more cele¬ 
brated Fra Filippo. On the Virgin’s right kneels the 
Hermit Saint clasping the penitential stone and on her 
left we see St. Dominic with the lily and the book and 
the inkhorn at his side. 

The figures of the Virgin and her attendant Saints 
are set in a beautiful landscape in which the artist’s 
love of nature is clearly felt; flowers and plantains grow 
up on every side and each one is painted with an exquis¬ 
ite precision. In the rock on the left, we have another 
view of St. Jerome, this time at prayer, whilst, below, 
his lion is warding off a bear from intruding upon his 
master’s meditations. Animal life appears greatly to 
have attracted the artist for higher up in the rock sits a 
squirrel and in the tree behind St. Jerome a bird is feed¬ 
ing three nestlings. In the sky, too, a wild duck is being 
attacked from above by an eagle. 

On the extreme right is a house on a hill and some 
men are walking in the fields. On the hill in the centre 
is a steep winding road along which a saint is driving 
a donkey. This figure gives much cause for wonder, as 
not only is it diflicult to perceive its significance but it 
is also curious that the artist, having drawn his animals 
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and birds with such faultless care, should have fallen 
into the grotesque mistake of setting the figures descend¬ 
ing the hill at a direct right angle to the road. 

Beneath the large picture is a predella or series of 
small scenes from the lives of Christ and the Saints. 
On either side are St. Francis and the Magdalene, 
whilst in the centre we see the Dead Christ supported 
by Joseph of Arimathaea. This central panel, though 
in size a miniature, is as thoughtfully conceived as the 
main portion of the picture, and the Crown of Thoms 
and a basket containing the hammer, nails and pincers 
—the Instruments of the Passion—lie on the edge of the 
Tomb. At the extreme ends of the predella are the 
coats-of-arms of the Rucellai family—by whom the 
picture was commissioned. 

On the North Wall of this room hang two very 
famous and majestic pictures: the Circumcision (No. 
1128 ) by Luca Signorelli (1441-1523) and the 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian (No. 292 ) by the 
brothers Pollaiuolo (c. 1432-1498). 

Signorelli’s picture is a noble work showing that the 
artist possessed a mental grandeur not far removed 
from that of Raphael and Michelangelo. The ‘Saint 
Sebastian of the brothers Pollaiuolo has little outward 
charm, but, by its marvellous understanding of per¬ 
spective and anatomy, it may be considered as the 
quintessence of Florentine Science as applied to art. 

One of the most popular pictures in the National 
Gallery is the Triptych of the Madonna Adoring 
(No. 288 ) by Pietro Perugino (1446-1523). This 
picture was part of a great altarpiece painted for the 
Carthusian Monastery of the Pavia, near Milan. On 
the left panel we see St. Michael; in the centre is the 
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Virgin adoring the Child and on the right are Tobias 
and the Angel. 

Many reproaches have been levelled against Peru- 
gino and with considerable justification. His types are 
often monotonous, his conceptions trivial and his 
power of creation is weak. Nevertheless, before a mas¬ 
terpiece such as the National Gallery triptych, preju¬ 
dice is waived and reproof is scattered to the winds of 
justifiable admiration. 

Perugino’s altarpiece is beautifully designed; the 
forms are balanced so that everything points to the 
central panel and the Child remains the pivot of the com¬ 
position. The figure of St. Michael is admirably con¬ 
ceived; he stands firmly upon his feet and suggests a 
strength fitting for the Warrior Saint. The armour which 
he wears is most accurately painted; everything is 
rninutely observed, even down to the straps which fasten 
his cuirass. In his right hand he holds the Stas' which is 
the emblem of his Celestial leadership and with his left 
he grasps the shield which is decorated (rather curiously 
for one belonging to a Christian saint) with that most 
pagan of designs, the Medusa’s head. Beside him are the 
scales in which the souls of men receive measure. 

In the centre panel, three angels hover over the 
Virgin and Child. 

Perugino, a great master of space composition, has 
set his figures in a delicious landscape in which the 
river seems really to be threading its way through 
the valley and the distance properly suggests the 
infinity of space. The small spindle-like trees assist 
this sense of distance for they give the eye some resting- 
place from which to judge the remoteness of the 
horizon. 
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On the right-hand panel we see Tobias and the 
Angel passing through a flowery meadow. Tobias holds 
the fish—the painting of which is a miracle of technical 
precision—and the angel has the box containing the 
fish’s entrails which were to effect a marvellous cure 
upon the eyes of Tobias’s father Tobit. 

The artist lived and worked at Perugia in Umbria 
and it was for this reason that he was given the name 
of II Perugino. He was the master of Raphael who was 
at one time so much under his influence that his work 
was almost indistinguishable from that of the elder 
painter. Perugino was extremely popular among his 
contemporaries and was well supplied with commis¬ 
sions until the time of his death. It was, indeed, when 
he was working at the Adoration of the Shepherds 
(No. 1441) (the large fresco in tempera which is now 
hanging above the main staircase of the gallery) that 
he met his death of the plague. 

With' the Madonna and Child (No. 3046) by 
Masaccio ( 1401 - 1428 ) which hangs beside the 
entrance to Room II, we are taken back again about 
one hundred years. This picture may be considered as 
the key to the aims and ideals of the Florentine school 
and in it we see the aesthetic principles, first conceived 
by Giotto, definitely laid down as profound truths. 

Fully to understand the significance of Masaccio’s 
work, we should cast our minds back to the Margari- 
tone altarpiece (No. 564) and draw from it an illumin¬ 
ating comparison. Inasmuch as Margaritone’s picture 
was a reflection of the Byzantine tradition so is the 
Masaccio Madonna a crystallization of the tradition of 
classical painting—a tradition, indeed, in which the 
problems of form and volume were definitely realized. 
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Masaccio was not, however, the first to tackle these 
problems. Giotto had been the earliest to discover that 
mere symbolic representation would satisfy only the 
first glances at a picture and that no real dramatic sig¬ 
nificance could be obtained without a basic under¬ 
standing of the laws of mass and volume. Giotto, in¬ 
deed, was the first to paint figures in which the form 
was felt beneath the drapery and whose gestures and 
actions were manifestations of real movement and not 
the outcome of mere symbolic conventions. Unfor¬ 
tunately Giotto is not represented in our Gallery, but 
we have this great Madonna of Masaccio and Masaccio 
was Giotto reborn. 

Masaccio’s aim was to introduce the third dimension 
into paint. He knew that height and breadth were only 
two-thirds of the making of a picture and that to gain 
the whole effect things must be represented in the 
round. In this picture of the ‘Virgin and Child’ we are 
at once impressed by the feeling of depth. The drap¬ 
eries are not indicated by a mere gold line but the 
forms are modelled so that one can feel the mass beneath 
the folds. The flesh, too, is scientifically portrayed; 
the Figure of the Child reflects a deep anatomical 
knowledge and even the creases at the wrists are not 
omitted. These creases, moreover, are not mere lines 
but real furrows. 

The picture has the solidity of sculpture, a fact which 
is ever present in the work of the Florentines for whom 
sculpture was the dominating art and the source of all 
aesthetic inspiration. Masaccio was, himself, a student 
of sculpture and his work reflects the study of Ghiberti 
and Donatello. 

The design of this picture of the ‘Madonna and Child’ 
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Masaccio : Madonna and Child 
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is noble and intellectual In order to heighten the 
majestic effect the artist has circumscribed the figure 
in the form of a great oval The Virgin is seated upon 
a colossal throne surrounded by angels and the Child 
is rapt in meditation as He sucks the bitter grape, the 
' foretaste of His future Passion. Form and volume, how¬ 
ever, are not Masaccio’s sole preoccupations and his 
colour scheme is as marveHous as it is audacious. 

Next to nothing is known about the painter’s history 
and biographical details are as rare with him as are his 
paintings. His name of T1 Masaccio’ means 'careless 
Tom’, and all we know of his life w^as that he was 
something of a mountebank, that he was negligent of 
himself and thoughtful of others, and that he died at 
the early age of^ twenty-seven. 

Our picture of the 'Madonna and Child’ was^ bought 
for the Nation from Canon Sutton in the darkest days 
of the War. 

In the centre of this room (temporary position only), 
among so many large and monumental works, stands 
the tiny diptych from Wilton House. The Wilton 
Diptych (No. 4451) has been the cause of much learned 
controversy. English mediaevalists try^ to assign it as the 
work of an English painter and some among them have 
hoped to trace a connection between the picture and the 
coronation at Westminster of King Richard II in 1377. 
There are others, even, who attempt to trace its origin 
to an Italian source. It is, however, generally consid¬ 
ered that the painter of the diptych was French, that 
the picture was completed towards the end of the four¬ 
teenth century, and that the artist was in some way 
connected with Andre Beauneveu who was active as a 
painter from 1360-1403. 
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On the front, we see a representation of King Richard 
II being introduced by S. Edmund and Edward the 
Confessor and St. John the Baptist to the Virgin and 
Child. It will be noticed that the King and all the 
angels carry the badge of the White Hart which was 
the King’s own heraldic device inherited from his 
mother, the Fair Maid of Kent. Round the king’s neck 
and also worn by the angels is a necklet made of the 
pods of the plantagenesta, a species of broom, the 
emblem of the Plantagenet dynasty. On the king’s robe 
is a continuous pattern of the white hart encircled by 
the seeds of this royal plant and interspersed with a 
counter design of displayed eagles. 

The painting makes manifest an incomparable grace 
and delicacy. The gold background, exquisitely pricked 
in diaper, the curls of St. John’s Lamb, the wreaths 
of the angels and the flowers which spring from beneath 
their feet are all proof that the Master of the Wilton 
Diptych is fit to rank among the world’s most elegant 
artists. 

On the back of the diptych we have the armorial 
device of Richard II (his own arms impaled with those 
of the Kingdom) and also a charming representation 
of the White Hart. Unfortunately the back is not in as 
good condition as the front and many details in the 
royal arms are obliterated. The hart’s antlers have 
almost disappeared and only a faint impression remains 
of where they once have been. 

once in the possession of Charles 
I, the most art-loving of English monarchs, and later 
found its way into the possession of the Earl of Pembroke 
at Wilton. 
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OTHER NOTABLE PICTURES IN 
THIS ROOM 

Gentile da Fabriano. Madonna and Child. 

(Lent by H.M. the Kdng). 

Botticini. Assumption of the Virgin 

(No. 1126). 
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VESTIBULE 


T his little room is devoted to small pictures of the 
early Florentine School. On the right of the door 
as we enter from Room I we see the tiny God the 
Father (No. 3627) by Masaccio. Even in so small 
a work, the power of Masaccio's artistic conception is 
felt and it is interesting to compare this picture with 
the huge Madonna we have just seen and to trace the 
qualities common to both. 

This minute circular picture, only 5 inches in diam¬ 
eter, was probably an embellishment on the frame of a 
large altarpiece of which our majestic Madonna was 
also, perhaps, a part. 

The Crucifixion (No. 1138) by Andrea dal Cas- 
TAGNO ( 1410 P- 1457 ), despite its small proportions, 
is a picture full of dramatic significance. The atmos¬ 
phere is pregnant with terrible happenings; the Crosses 
dominate the world and the skies are troubled at the 
Great Crisis. Andrea dal Castagno was a painter in¬ 
clined towards violent realism and here we have the 
epitome of his art. The suffering of the Crucifixion 
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could not be more impressively portrayed and the 
figures do not assume conventional attitudes of sorrow 
but are bowed in profound grief. 

The picture is one of the earliest to reflect an interest 
in landscape, and the barren hill and gloomy solitude 
of the scene intensify the atmosphere of tragedy. 

The gaunt realism of Castagno’s Crucifixion makes 
a strange contrast with the flippant little picture of 
Apollo and Daphne (No. 928) by Pollaiuolo 
( 1432 - 1498 ).. Here we have the oft-repeated story 
of Apollo’s pursuit through Grecian meadows of the 
maiden Daphne until she was turned into a laurel tree. 
But the scene of Pollaiuolo’s picture is no longer ancient 
Attica but the banks of the River Arno. 

The masterpiece of Room II is the Christ Sur¬ 
rounded by Saints and Angels (No. 663) by Fra 
Angelico ( 1387 — 1455 ). The name of Fra Angelico 
has gone down to history as that of an artist who, above 
all things, loved beauty and the saintly life. As his name 
indicates, he was a Friar and he belonged to the 
Dominican Order. His life’s work was the decoration 
of the Monastery of St. Marco in Florence where he 
ornamented with a painting one wall in each cell. His 
art is a complete reflection of his mind and there is no 
work from his hand which does not reflect a religious 
fervour which, were it not so simple, would amount 
almost to the fanatical. Next to his devotions, the 
beauty of nature and of fair colours was what he loved 
the best and in many of his pictures we have a view of 
some delicious garden or pleasant outdoor scene. Fra 
Angelico was, indeed, the first Italian artist to use an 
identifiable landscape as the background of a picture, 
and in his ^Marriage of the Virgin’ at Cortona we catch 
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a distant glimpse of Lake Trasimene which lies not far 
north of Rome. 

The mind of Fra Angelico was set upon celestial 
things and in our picture of the Risen Christ he gives 
us a Little strip of Heaven. The beauty of the colouring 
and the brilliant rendering of the dresses need no 
analysis, but it may be interesting to note the identity 
of some of the saints, all of whom are represented with 
their emblems. 


A 

B 

G 

D 

E 


The picture is divided into five panels: in the centre 
(C) we see Christ in white robes holding the standard 
of the Resurrection. He is surrounded by angels in 
marvellous array and on the head of each is a little 
tongue of fire. 

The angels swell a psean of praise on a varied orches¬ 
tra, including the lute, harp, zither, viol, flute, clarion, 
horns, cymbals, and a small organ. Other angels are 
carrying the hammer, nails, and crown of thorns, the 
instruments of the Passion. 

On the panels, immediately adjoining the central 
panel, we can identify many saints. Amongst others are: 
On the left panel (B): 

St. Francis with the Stigmata and habit of poverty. 

St. Nicholas of Bari with three golden balls or 
purses. [He is the patron Saint of pawn¬ 
brokers, sailors, and of schoolboys.] 

St. Dominic with the lily. 

St. Thomas Aquinas—^the doctor of the Paris 
University. A star is on his breast. 
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St. Joseph “with the budding staff. 

St. Jerome as a cardinal. 

St. Peter \\ith the keys. 

St. Paul \¥ith the sword. 

St. Onofrius with the vineleaf girdle. 

St. Paul the hermit^ clad in a robe of plaited green. 

On the fight panel (D): 

Noah with the Ark. 

Moses with the tables of stone. 

St. John the Baptist with the hai.ry coat. 

David with the harp. 

SS. Cosmo and Damian, patrons of doctors with 
boxes of medicinal ointment. 

St. John with the book. 

St. Lawrence with the gridiron of his martyrdom. 
St. Agnes with the bleeding lamb. 

St. Catharine with the wheel. 

St. Scholastica with the candle. 

On the outer panels (A and E) are arrayed the Saints 
and Blessed of the Dominican Order. ^ 

On the left (A), we see, among many others: 

A saint with the dove breathing flames into his 
ear, perhaps St. Ambrose? 

St. Buoninsegna with the two-handed saw cleav¬ 
ing his head. 

St. (Erichus with the dove on the book. 

On the right (B): 

St. Peter (O.B.) with the Holy Name imprinted 
on his lips. 

^ Tke picture was painted for the Dominican church at Fiesole, 
near Florence. 
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St. Walter with the stigmata. 

St. Moratius with the three leaves in his right hand 
and the Crucifix in his left. 

Fra Angelico had one well-known pupil in Ben- 
ozzo Gozzoli (1420-1498) whose Rape of Helen 
(No. 591 ) hangs in this room. This small octagonal 
picture needs little explanation as its beauties, though 
brilliant, are not profound. 

The picture possesses a freshness of colour and liveli¬ 
ness of movement which delight the eye. 

In the foreground we see Paris carrying the unpro¬ 
testing lady in his arms whilst a little child runs beside 
him. On the right is a pink stone temple in which 
a group of people are talking unconcernedly and in 
the background a ship is waiting for the eloping pair. 

Although Benozzo Gozzoli has inherited something 
of his master’s sleight-of-hand, the significance of his 
painting does not often lie very deep. In this picture 
he has given us what seems a pleasant charade and we 
cannot imagine that we are looking at the Rape of 
the wife of Menelaus, an incident whose tremendous 
sequel was the Trojan War. 

Benozzo Gozzoli has, however, left one great work 
behind him and that is the painted Chapel of the 
Riccardi Palace in Florence. This masterpiece absolves 
the artist from the charge of having left the world 
nothing more than a series of amusing vignettes. 
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B y retracing our steps across Room I and by enter¬ 
ing the small room on the opposite side^ we transfer 
ourselves from Florence to Siena. 

Siena was the centre of a great artistic efflorescence^ 
as greatj indeed, in its beginnings as that of Florence. 
But there glowed, in this more remote Italian city, no 
undying spark of scientific progression and the bril¬ 
liance promised at the outset was not long of life. 

Inasmuch as Florence was the centre of all new 
thought and of continued audacious experiment, so was 
Siena a provincial city lacking in progressive vitality. 

The later painters of Siena seemed never to come 
in contact with the problems of Volume, Light and 
Perspective which were revolving in the minds of the 
men of Florence, and thus it was that, after the first 
flush of great masters, painting in Siena remained 
where it had started, gracious and refined but archaic 
and out of date. 

The earliest master of the Sienese School, and also 
its greatest representative, was Duccio Bi BUONIN- 
SEGNA (1260-1339). Fully to appreciate the work of 
this great painter, we must cast our minds back to the 
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era before Masaccio and to the period of Margaritone, 
when Italian painting was dominated by the memory 
of the Byzantine tradition. 

Duccio’s most famous work is the huge ‘Maesta Altar- 
piece’ at Siena, on the completion of which the city was 
granted a holiday and a procession was formed to bear 
the picture from the studio to the Cathedral. The 
Predella or set of scenes from the New Testament 
which formed the base of the work was separated in 
later years from the main altarpiece and the National 
Gallery is fortunate in possessing three of its sections. 

The Annunciation (No. 1139 ) is a sensitive inter¬ 
pretation of an ever-impressive incident, and The 
Transfiguration (No. 1330 ) is a highly mysterious 
and dramatic work, but, most significant of the three 
as reflecting Duccio’s artistic status, is the Christ 
Healing the Blind Man (No. 1140 ). 

Like some of the smaller incidents on the Altarpiece 
by Margaritone, the scene of Duccio’s picture of the 
Blind Man is set in simultaneous action. In the centre 
foreground, we see the man being healed by the Saviour 
and a few feet to the right we see him again, having 
washed his eyes in the pool of Siloam and rejoicing in 
the return of his sight. 

This convention of continuous action, handed down 
from the Byzantine era, can be seen in many forms of art 
throughout the Middle Ages. In the medieval theatre 
the stage was divided into partitions each representing 
a different place and various scenes in the life of the 
same person were acted at the same time. 

Duccio’s picture reveals other reflections of the By¬ 
zantine tradition. The gestures repeat themselves con¬ 
tinually and the folds in the dresses are conventionally 
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represrated, although they seem a little-more sophisti¬ 
cated in modelling than those in the Transfiguration 
(No. 1330) which are indicated merely by gold lines. 
The perspective, too, is incorrect and, in the little 
group of the Apostles, the heads of those in the back ro w 
are on the same level as those in the front. The back¬ 
ground, on the other hand, though only a street in con¬ 
vention, shows the beginnings of a sense of distance. 

The Christ healing the Blind Man’ is one of Duccio’s 
masterpieces. The colouring is superb and nothing 
could excel the beauty of the Apostle’s robes nor of 
Christ’s cloak. The blue of the cloak is of deep ultra- 
marine, a colour made from the pure lapis lazuli and 
very costly. Such a pigment is rarely used to-day since 
the expense of even a small tube is great. 

The details in the picture are sensitively observ^^ed* 
The blind man carries a long forked stick with which he 
taps his way and a small can for food or water hangs by 
his side. 

The trough on the extreme right is the Pool of Siloam 
which is being refreshed with water flowing through 
a carved lion’s mouth. 

Another beautiful example of the early Sienese 
School is the Heads of Four Nuns (No. 1147) by 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti (working 1323 - 1348 )* 
This is a fragment of a fresco, and by it we are given 
a good idea of the troublesome methods of mural paint¬ 
ing. The pigment must be rapidly applied while the 
plaster is still wet, a process which compels every stroke 
to be final and makes alteration almost impossible. It is, 
therefore, wonderful that with these embarrassing means 
the artist could realize such a sensitive and delicate 
conception as this of the Four Nuns. The intricate 
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pstteriim3.de by the hesds seems the outcome of long 
reflection snd the nervous refinement of the fsces sug¬ 
gests gradual work rather than a hasty method entail¬ 
ing a series of quick decisions. 

The Heads of Two Apostles (No. 276) have caused 
confusion among the critics. They have been attributed 
both to Masaccio and to Giotto but are now ingeniously 
given to Spinello Aretino ( 1333 ?— 1410 ). The 
picture is impressive in its insistence upon linear design, 
and vitality is given to the Apostles’ heads by the sharp 
wavy lines in their locks of hair. This was a inethod 
used by later Italian artists such as Botticelli and 
Michelangelo and is still in evidence among the 
moderns. 

OTHER NOTABLE PICTURES IN 
THE ROOM 

Duccio. Madonna and Child with Saints 

(No. 566). 

Niccoub DA Foligno. The Crucifixion (No. 1107). 

Sassetta. Heads of Angels (No. 1842). 
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THE DOME AND ITS 
DEPENDENT ROOMS 

IV, VIII, XI, XVI 



I? 100ME H 



T his central section of the East Wing, formed by 
the Dome and its dependent rooms, is devoted to 
the larger altarpieces of the Italian School. The archi¬ 
tecture of these rooms is ecclesiastical in character and 
was designed especially to suggest the settings for which 
this type of picture was intended. 

ROOM IV 

contains the rarest treasure of the section dominated by 
the Dome in the great altarpiece of the Coronation 
of the Virgin (No. 569 ) by the Florentine Andrea 
Orcagna (1308P-1368). Most of the men of Flor¬ 
ence w^ere versatile in talent and for a painter to com¬ 
bine pictorial art with that of sculpture was by no means 
rare. Orcagna, however, was the complete craftsman, 
for not only was he skilled in sculpture and painting 
but was noted also as an architect and goldsmith. 
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In the centre of onr resplendent altarpiece we see 
Christ adoring His Mother as Queen of Heaven 
whilst an orchestra of angels sound their praises. As 
in the predella by Fra Angelico^ in Room II, the angels 
make all kinds of music and play upon the organ^, harp, 
viol, psaltery, zither and bagpipe. 

On either side of the middle panel we have a group 
of Saints, each of whom is represented with his especial 
emblem. 

On the left^ we can see amongst others: 

St. Peter with his keys and a model of the Church 
of St. Pietro in Florence for which the picture 
was painted. 

St. Bartholomew with the knife with which he was 
skinned alive. 

St. Stephen with the stone upon his head. 

St. Francis in the habit of poverty. 

St. Mary Magdalene with the box of ointment. 
St. Lucy with her lamp. 

On the rights amongst others are: 

St. Paul with the book and sword. 

St. Matthew with the book and pence. 

St. Lawrence with the gridiron. 

St. Nicholas with the three gold pieces. 

St. Agnes with the lamb. 

St. Catherine with the wheel. 

Despite the bewildering radiance of the dresses the 
picture has a complete compositional unity and all the 
lines lead directly to the central figures of Christ and 
His Mother. 

Another striking picture in this room is the Pro¬ 
cession to Calvary (No. 1143 ) by Ridolfo del 
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Ghirlandaio (1483-1561), the son of the more cele¬ 
brated Domenico. This picture is impressive in its un¬ 
usually brilliant colour effect. The procession, goaded 
on by a mounted centurion, passes along the front of 
the picture and beside the Cross kneels St. Veronica 
who displays the handkerchief imprinted with the face 
of the Saviour. 

Christ is being dragged onward by a guard w'ho wears 
a yellow and crimson tunic slashed with black which 
gives a slightly melodramatic finish to a rather theat¬ 
rical picture. 


ROOM XVI 

has, as its masterpiece, the Adoration of the Kings 
(No. 729) by Vincenzo Foppa (1427/30-1515/16), 
the first well-known artist of the School of Lombardy. 
The picture aims at having a rich decorative effect; the 
kings and their suite are magnificently apparelled and 
the gilt on their robes is elaborately embossed. But, for 
all its imposing draughtsmanship, the picture is ponder¬ 
ous rather than impressive and is the result of learning 
rather than of inspiration. Perhaps the fact that it w^as 
painted in the artist’s extreme old age may partly 
account for its lifelessness. 


ROOM XI 

contains the well-known Nativity (No. 1133) by 
Luca Signorelli (1441-1523) and two character¬ 
istic allegorical pieces by Paolo Veronese (1528- 
1588), which lend the room an air of opulent possession. 
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THE DOME 

itself contains, among other masterpieces, the Madonna 
with Saint Anne (No. 179 ) by Francesco Francia 
(1450P-1517), of which the lunette^ representing The 
Plata (No. 180 ) is more famous than the main picture. 
This lunette is an example of perfectly poised design, 
but it is too formal fully to satisfy those who demand, 
in a Pieta, the gaunt realism of paralysing tragedy. 

The Francia Altarpiece is happily balanced on the 
opposite wall in the Dome Room by the Madonna 
of the Girdle (No. 1155 ) by Matteodi Giovanni 
(1430/35-1495), an artist of the late Sienese School. 
The picture is a mass of brilliant colour but the tone 
is too metallic to be pleasing. The intricate design has 
at first a superficial interest, but a second glance will 
prove it to be disorderly rather than intellectual. 

The Virgin is represented as the Queen of Heaven 
and has cast her girdle to St. Thomas who springs 
forward to catch it. The Angelic Choir celebrate the 
scene with varied music. 

ROOM VIII 

so long preserved as a chapel-like setting for the Blen¬ 
heim Raphael has recently been opened out and it now 
provides us with an imposing vista into the large 
Venetian gallery. The room is adorned with large 
Italian altarpieces such as the Adoration of the 
Elngs (No. 268 ) by Paolo Veronese (1528-1588), 
a magnificent decoration by the most princely of Vene¬ 
tian painters. 

1 The secondary portion of the altarpiece, shaped like a half¬ 
moon. It can go either above or below the principal picture. 
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T o reach Room V we have to retrace our steps, 
through the Sienese School, as far as the north end 
of Room 1 . Here we shall find a corridor-like room 
devoted to the School of Lombardy and more especially 
to Leonardo da Vinci. With the work of this great 
master hanging at one end of the room it is difficult 
to find interest for any other pictures, but it would be 
a pity to miss the intelligent Family Portraits (Nos. 
779 / 780 ) of the Milanese School or the Adoration 
of the Kings (No. 3073 ) by Braiviantino (c. 1475- 
1536), in which the artisfs passion for geometiy’ has 
led him to decorate the foreground of his picture with 
a number of rectangular boxes. The room also con¬ 
tains the well-known Venetian Senator (No. 923 ) by 
Andrea da Sodario (1465?-after 1515) and the 
heavily-modelled Madonna and Child (No. 728 ) by 
Giovanni Boltraffio (1467-1516). 

Everything in this room seems of secondary^ impor¬ 
tance beside the Virgin of the Rocks (No. 1093 ) by 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). This great pic¬ 
ture, coming from the hand of one of the rarest masters 
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whom the world has ever seen, is among the most 
priceless treasures in the National Collection. 

The paintings of Leonardo da Vinci are extremely 
scarce and there are only about twelve pictures which 
can be considered authentic and several bundles of 
drawings. The reason for this rarity is twofold. Leon¬ 
ardo lived at a time in which the political position in 
Italy was uncertain owing to continued wars with 
France, and Lombardy was subject to frequent inva¬ 
sions by the French army; the artist, therefore, in those 
disturbed years, was unable to enjoy such long periods 
of unbroken concentration as would have been possible 
in times of peace. Leonardo, moreover, was a man of 
science and his mind was unusually inquisitive. He 
made continual experiments with his paints and often 
left his pictures either unfinished or in such a deli¬ 
cate condition that they perished in the course of 
time. 

As a man Leonardo was as remarkable as he was 
an artist. He was a brilliant geologist, chemist, musi¬ 
cian and engineer, and in his drawings of flying 
machines he anticipated much that is essential to 
modern aviation. Apart from his meditations upon the 
possibilities of air travel he invented musical instru¬ 
ments, evolved a system of writing through the looking- 
glass and even embarked upon the more urgent task 
of reconstructing the system of irrigation in the plains 
ol Lombardy. His reflections upon the laws of physical 
science were audacious and profound and anticipated 
those of Bacon and Galileo. 

Leonardo s combined genius in science and in the 
arts was of dual importance to his patron, Cesare 
orgia, in Milan, for not only was Leonardo the engineer 
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room V 

Vinci; The Virgin of the Rocks 

[M. 1093 ] 


ROOM V 


to the Court but also the principal organizer of the 
ducal tes feand pageants. 

At one tinae it was fashionable to discredit the 
authenticity of the ‘Virgin of the Rocks’ in favour of 
the replica (also by Leonardo) in the Louvre. Now, 
however, in these days of more scientific criticism, such 
alarms have been dispersed and the picture is recog¬ 
nized as truly genuine. Not only can its history' be 
traced through records of a law-suit raised by the 
monks of the church for which the picture was com¬ 
missioned, but also recent X-ray examinations have 
revealed traces of pentimenti which make the theory 
of copyist’s work impossible. 

‘The Virgin of the Rocks’ is the epitome of Leon¬ 
ardo’s genius as artist and philosopher. The mar\'el- 
lous psychological insight, the deep devotional atmos¬ 
phere and the technical precision of the detail (note 
especially the upturned sole of the Child’s foot) all 
show that the painter was the master himself and make 
the theory of a pupil inconceivable. 

Many suggestions have been raised as to the mean¬ 
ing of the setting. Some have said that it is the result 
of an impression, received in childhood, of a walk in 
the grottoes of Gonfahno, whilst others consider that 
the rocks among which the figures are seated are sym¬ 
bolic of the Infinity of Time and of the Eternal Sig¬ 
nificance of the Virgin Birth. A more modem and an 
extremely penetrating suggestion is that Leonardo’s 
science is responsible for this mysterious landscape and 
that it is his way of expressing his knowledge of the 
primeval state of the world when the mountains of 
Lombardy were washed by the waters of the Adriatic. 
This theory, approaching that of Evolution, would have 
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been heresy at the time in which Leonardo lived when 
the cloud of the Reformation was about to burst and 
the open expression of such an audacious scientific reve¬ 
lation would have entailed imprisonment or the stake. 

Leonardo was, therefore, the soul of discretion and 
reserved these mysteries for his secret notebooks and 
for the cryptic backgrounds of pictures. 

Parts of the National Gallery’s picture are shrouded 
in impenetrable darkness and even on the lightest 
days the painting is difficult to see. This is not, how¬ 
ever, the conscious fault of the artist nor is it entirely 
due to the hanging, but is the work of time. Leonardo, 
who could never resist experiment, worked in oil 
paints when their use was still uncommon and most of 
his pictures have sunk to a depth of tone of which the 
painter never dreamed. 

The ‘Virgin of the Rocks’ is not the only example in 
London of Leonardo’s art. In the Diploma Gallery of 
Burlington House (open all the year round irre¬ 
spective of temporary e^diibitions) hangs a magnificent 
drawing of the Madonna with Saint Anne, a cartoon 
for the picture in the Louvre. This gracious work is 
not as well known as it deserves, but it is hoped that 
its inclusion in the recent exhibition of Italian art at 
Burlington House will have drawn the public’s attention 
to its existence. This drawing, indeed, reveals no less 
clearly than the painting at Trafalgar Square the love 
of beauty and searching intellect which place Leonardo 
among the world’s peerless artists and both pictures 
bear witness to Vasari’s judgment that truly marvellous 
and celestial was this Leonardo, the bastard son of a 
wealthy Florentine and of a peasant girl from the 
mountain village of Vinci. 
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O N Iea\dng the School of Lombardy, it is best to 
go directly into the Mond Room which is a cul- 
de-sac and therefore a convenient point from which to 
start on a tour of this part of the gallery. 

All the principal pictures in this room were left to 
the Nation by the late Dr. Mond, and several of them 
are among the gallery’s finest possessions. Recently two 
pictures, not belonging to the Bequest, were hung in 
this room. These are The Triumph of Chastity 
(No. 910 ) by Luca Signorelli (1441-1523) and 
the Return of Ulysses (No. 911 ) by Bernardino 
PINTORICCHIO (1454-1513). The inclusion of these 
pictures among the Mond Collection is significant 
since they form part of a mural decoration (destined 
for the Palazzo Petrucci at Siena) of which Dr. Mond’s 
Coriolanus and Volumnia (No. 3929 ) by Girolamo 
Genoa (1476P-1551) was the central portion. 

PINTORICCHIO’S picture of the Return of Ulysses 
(No. 911 ) is one of the most popular exhibits in the 
gallery. It owes its popularity, perhaps, to its attrac¬ 
tive subject which portrays the return of the hero, after 
twenty years of absence from Ithaca, to find his palace 
besieged with suitors for the hand of his wife Penelope. 
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Penelope has long devised an elaborate plan by 
which to postpone the acceptance of the suitors. She 
has sworn that she will not remarry until she has fin¬ 
ished the tapestry which she spends the day in weaving 
and the night in unravelling. On the day of her hus¬ 
band’s return, Penelope was at her wits’ end as her 
plan had been discovered and all hope of further post¬ 
ponement was lost. 

Pintoricchio shows us Penelope at her loom, with the 
suitors standing around her. One of the suitors has 
apparently been hunting, for he bears a hawk upon his 
arm. In the doorway stands the wanderer Ulysses, 
returned in the nick of time. 

The picture is not only delightful as a decoration 
but also as a reflection of the artist’s observance of 
detail. The loom forms the principal part of the design 
and plays a charming counter-pattern with the tessel¬ 
lated floor. The lady is pressing the treadles with her 
sandled feet whilst her handmaid sits beside her wind¬ 
ing the thread on to a little hand loom. On the ground, 
a playful cat is enjoying a ball of thread and on the 
high frame of the loom is a bird. 

Above the head of Penelope hang a bow and a 
quiver of arrows, the possessions of her husband. 

Through the window, we see a few of the adventures 
which befell Ulysses and his companions during their 
travels. On the left is the island of the enchantress 
Circe who has turned some of the companions into 
swine, whilst further to the right we see the ship of 
Ulysses with the hero bound to the mast, the only way 
in which he can resist the temptations of the Sirens 
with which the waters are infested. 

Little is known of Pintoricchio’s life. He worked en- 
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tirely in Siena and never went to Florence. The rumour 
goes that he was left to die of starvation by his wife who 
deserted him for a soldier in the Sienese Guard. 

Among the other treasures of the Mond Room, 
popular taste always selects, as its favourite, the 
Madonna and Child with Saint John (No. 3935 ), 
by Bernardino Luini (1475-c. 1532), an artist 
who bears sufficient likeness with his master Leonardo 
only to bring him into odious comparison with that 
great and universal genius. 

A picture which deserv^es more discerning study is the 
sumptuous Madonna and Child (No. 3911) by Gen¬ 
tile Bellini (1426/9—1507), but more interesting 
still are the Scenes from the Life of Saint Zenobius 
(Nos. 3918/19), by Axessandro Botticelli (1444- 
1510), examples of the artist’s declining years when his 
painting became metallically sharp and his mind con¬ 
trastingly blurred through a state of semi-mysticism 
induced by the fall of Savonarola. 

The pearl of the mond coLLEcmoN is the Crucifixion 
(No. 3943 ) by Raphael (1483-1520). In this pic¬ 
ture we have an interesting example of Raphael’s 
youthful precocity. The picture was painted about 
1501 when Raphael was eighteen years old, and it 
clearly reflects the influence of his master Perugino. 
The conception is based upon some drawings by Peru- 
gino and the likeness to the elder artist is so great as 
to make the work of the pupil almost indistinguishable 
from that of the master. 

Raphael has inherited Perugino’s love of spacious 
landscape and, even at this early age, he can paint a 
distant city under a turquoise sky in a way which no 
one has since been able to excel. 
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In this picture of the Crucifixion, the painter’s in¬ 
sistence upon formal design has amounted to a man¬ 
nerism. The Gross forms the centre of the composition 
and it is balanced on either side by an equal nuinber 
of figures. Above, are two angels each holding little 
cups in which to receive the Blood, and below, on the 
left, are the Virgin and St. Jerome, and on the right 
the’Magdalene and St. John. Everything is designed 
so that the one side should be the exact complement of 
the other. Above the Cross, on the left, is the Sun and, 
on the right, the Moon. Each of the angels has her foot 
upon a cloud and the ribbons of their dresses tactfully 
repeat each other in design. Even the hair of the kneel¬ 
ing figures waves in a symmetrical pattern, a phenom¬ 
enon which in less miraculous circumstances would 
be impossible since nothing but a marvel indeed could 
induce the wind to blow both ways at the same time. 

The Mother and Child (No. 3948) by Titian 
(1480 P- 1576 ) is a characteristic and beautiful ex¬ 
ample of the, master’s later style. He has rejected the 
brilliant colours of his heyday and replaced them by a 
scheme of reds and russet browns. Like Rembrandt, 
Titian came to consider that the elements of mystery 
and depth can best be suggested by dark pigments, a 
philosophy of which this picture is a telling revelation. 

OTHER NOTABLE PICTURES IN 
THE MONO ROOM 

Correggio. Angels’ Heads (Nos. 3920/3921). 
Dosso Dossi. Adoration of the Kings (No. 3924). 

Boltraffio. Portrait of a Man (No. 3916). 

G. Ferrari. St. Andrew (No. 3925). 

Palma Vecchio. Flora (No, 3939). 
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I N order ^to appreciate the art of the Venetian 
School it is as well to know something of the circum¬ 
stances in which it was brought to hght. 

The art of Venice is the antithesis of the art of 
Florence,^ and inasmuch as the clue to Florentine 
painting is its poetic intellectualism, so is the keynote 
of that of Venice its opulent magnificence. Science, 
indeed, was not the pivot of Venetian life as it had been 
in Florence, and the men of Venice, though learned, 
were lively, and, for them, the sumptuous finery of fair 
colours and the carmval of living were the things which 
counted most. 

The political status of Venice differed from that of 
other Italian cities. Owng to her seagirt position, 
Venice was undisturbed by the wave of civic discord and 
militaristic tyranny which was sweeping through Italy at 
the end of the fifteenth century. As her neighbouring 
cities declined, so cfid Venice flourish and she became, 
at last, a metropolis of commercial and political pros¬ 
perity. Being on the direct road to the East she en¬ 
joyed a luxurious trade with Constantinople and, in 
the cosmopolitan pageantry of her existence, there 
was reflected the splendour of East and West com¬ 
bined. 

The Venetian artists worked with an aim entirely 
different from that of the Florentines. Their work was 
not destined to decorate some cool cloister but the walls 
of rich and profusely ornamented palaces. This city of 
lagoons and sunsets had no building which was not 
palatial and the churches as well as the houses of the 
great were incomparably luxurious. 

It is not, then, surprising that the art which was to 
adorn this architecture, whether in the form of sculp- 
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ture^ tapestry or painting, should have been of an 
appropriate magnificence. 

—The Venetian School is represented in the 
National Gallery by three great rooms, arranged, as far 
as possible, in chronological order. 

The Duveen Room contains the earliest pictures 
of this School. 

Room VI displays the middle period, from Antonello 
da Messina to Giorgione and Palma Vecchio. 

Room VII is devoted to the great masters of the 
Venetian High Renaissance. 
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T he collection of early Venetian pictures which 
hangs in the new Duveen Room reveals most 
clearly the way in which the foundations of Venetian 
painting were laid dowm. It is not usually realized that 
the painting of Venice was not exclusively national in 
origin but the result of a concurrence of tributary 
streams which, starting from such neighbouring sources 
as Verona, Padua and Ferrara, met together at 
Venice and formed, thereby, one of the greatest rivers 
of art which the world has ever seen. 

In^the Duveen Room we see examples of all these 
provincial groups and we can trace the development of 
Venetian painting, from its beginnings with Pisanello 
of Verona to^ the mature artistic achievements of 
Mantegna of Padua, the circle at Ferrara and of 
Crivelli from Ascoli in the Marshes, 

Pisanello (c, 1399-1455) ranks among the most 
important founders of the Venetian School. He was, 
indeed, one of the early artists who, coming to Venice 
from the provinces, brought a new refreshment to the 
feeble native tradition of Venetian painting. In 1420 , 
commissions were sent out for the decoration of the 
Ducal Palace in Venice and Pisanello came from 
Verona to help in this great work. 
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Pisanello was a lavish decorator and brilliant colours 
and fair ornamentation were of great account with him. 
He had also a profound appreciation of esthetic science 
and his work as medallist made him famous throughout 
Europe for his mastery of economical design. 

It isj therefore, curious that in the Vision of Saint 
Eustace (No. 1436 ) the artist shows not the slightest 
feeling for composition. The picture—a very early 
work—reveals only a rudimentary knowledge of scien¬ 
tific construction and the problem of perspective is left 
almost unsolved. The artist has placed the saint on the 
one side and the stag on the other and has filled up the 
remaining space with as many flora and fauna as the 
limited proportions of the panel will allow. 

Pisanello shows a naive delight in the representation 
of exotic animals and he has crammed into the picture 
as many as thirty-seven birds and beasts. Each one is the 
result of patient study and careful draughtsmanship, as 
the many excellent preliminary sketches for these animals 
which can be seen in the print rooms of European art 
galleries will show. Among this varied menagerie, we 
can detect various forms of deer, swans, pelicans, herons, 
geese, and also a bear and a rabbit. Even Saint Eus¬ 
tace’s hounds are strangely varied and range from 
an elegant greyhound to a mongrel. 

The picture represents the incident when Saint Eus¬ 
tace, out hunting by a forest lake, was suddenly con¬ 
fronted with a stag bearing the crucifix between his 
antlers. In his portrayal of the fantasy the artist has 
shown a taste for realism. The startled saint has pulled 
his horse up sharply and one of his hounds shows his 
teeth—-the only one to see the Vision. 

This famous picture is strangely Oriental in feeling 
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and may have been inspired by some Eastern source. 
This exotic effect may be intensified by the darkening 
of the toneSj for the foliage has now blackened almost 
to obscurity and the waters of the lake and its little 
rivulet, now almost ■■ indistinguishable, were once an 
azure blue. 

St. Anthony and St. George (No. 776 ) is a later 
i-vork revealing a less arbitrary design, but it shows 
almost as great a delight in naturalistic detail and 
animal life again plays its part. The picture is un¬ 
orthodox in conception since the saintly types are 
curiously reversed. The ancient hermit looks far more 
furious than the slayer of the Dragon who stands 
meekly by, and even Saint x4nthony’s boar has caught 
something of his master’s ferocity since he appears to 
have induced St. George’s dragon into a state of nerrous 
resignment. 

The Saints are rapt in earnest conversation and 
seem indifferent to the Vision of the Virgin and Child 
which is appearing in the sky. 

In spite of the impression made by Pisanello of 
Verona, Venice was not yet sufficiently strong in intel¬ 
lectual stimulus to support an independent school of 
painting and it w^as from her neighbouring city of 
Padua that a further artistic influence was to radiate. 
Padua, being the seat of a famous University, was the 
centre of an intellectual actiUty w^hich had no peer in 
Venice and a school of painting (under Squarcione) 
arose there which w^as to have a dominating influence 
upon the development of North Italian art. 

The Paduan painter, Squarcione, though of compar¬ 
atively little worth as an artist, was invaluable as a 
teacher, and among his large school of pupils was that 
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most learned of painters, Andrea Mantegna (1431- 
1506). 

Mantegna was, above all, an intellectual painter and 
he possessed a wealth of classical learning. We are told 
that he belonged to a society of antiquaries whom he 
assisted in the excavation of classical remains. We know 
also, that he possessed a fine collection of sculpture, the 
sale of which is said to have broken his heart. 

Mantegna’s academic scholarship and his love of 
sculpture are clearly reflected in his painting and he 
formed his conceptions most rigidly in the moulds of 
Greece and Rome. Our Triumph of Scipio (No. 
902) is a brilliant revelation of Mantegna’s passion for 
sculpture and the antique, for in it we see a severely 
classical subject executed in Grisaille—the imitation 
of sculpture in paint. 

The Agony in the Garden (No. 1417) is an in¬ 
tensely intellectual work and the composition is the 
outcome of much scientific meditation. In the fore¬ 
ground is the group of sleeping apostles—all in fore¬ 
shortened perspective ; and these form the base of 
the pyramidical composition made by the rock which 
supports the Central Figure. 

The road which winds its way towards the city leads 
one’s eye inwards to meet Pflate and the band of 
soldiers who are advancing to arrest the Saviour. 

There are many interesting details in the picture. In 
the distance we see Mantegna’s native city of Padua with 
a view of DonateUo’s most recent work, the equestrian 
statue of Gattamelata, which actuaUy stands in the 
square before the cathedral but is here placed by the 
painter, for purposes of visibility, upon a high pillar 
towering over the city walls. On the road and on the 
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rock, rabbits are. playing and in the water-course are 
two white storks. A large bird, of the raven variety, 
sits watching from a tree. The heavens too are troubled 
by the great event and an angelic \ision, seen only 
by the Sa\dour, is appearing in the clouds. 

Mantegna’s picture (with another version of the same 
subject [in Room VI], by his brother-in-law, Giovanni 
Bellini) was painted from a sketch, now in the British 
Museum, by the father of the Bellini brothers, Jacopo 
da Bellini. 

The third provincial group which w^as to have so 
strong an influence upon the school of Venice w^as the 
circle of artists from Ferrara, a city of great learning 
and the centre of a cultivated court. 

Of the group of Ferrarese the most considerable 
artists are Tura and Gossa. CosiMO Tumi (1420?- 
1495) is represented in this room by four works, aH 
of which bear witness to his sculpturesque conception 
and scientific dexterity. The Allegorical Figure (No. 
3070 ) is a labyrinth of grotesque embellishment and 
the throne upon which the woman is seated is adorned 
with every sort of marine detail in which no shell seems 
too tortuous nor any fish too spinous to please the 
artist’s fancy. The St. Jerome in the Desert (No. 
773 ) is a more sober work and the artist has depicted 
the Saint beating himself in penance until the blood 
drips from his breast. Above the Saint sits an owi with 
a frog in his claws, and lower dowm is a woodpecker; 
in the left background the Saint’s lion drinks from 
a stream. Above, on the left, monks are returning to their 
monastery along a precipitous mountain path. On the 
right are two kneeling figures and above them is a field 
with cattle. 


N.G. 
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Tura’s masterpiece in the Gallery is the Madonna 
Enthroned (No. 772), in which the mannered per¬ 
fection of the artist’s technique is shown to its best 
advantage. The Virgin is seated upon a throne em¬ 
bellished with all kinds of learned symbolism, whilst, 
below, two Angels are working an organ in solemn 
concentration. 

Francesco DEL CosSA (1435P-1477) was Tura’s 
ardent follower, and our unique example of his work, 
St. Vincent Ferrer (No. 597), displays the artist in 
a mood of gaunt austerity. A more pleasing repre¬ 
sentation of the Ferrarese School is seen in the natural¬ 
istic little Israelites Gathering Manna (No. 1217) 
by Ercole di Roberti (1450P-1496). 

The pride of the Duveen Room is the wonderful 
group of paintings by another of Squarcione’s famous 
pupils. Carlo Crivelli (1430/35-c. 1495). The 

National Gallery possesses the finest extant collection of 
works by Crivelli, and it is important, on this account 
alone, to assess the significance of the artist in the his¬ 
tory of Venetian painting. 

Crivelli is a paradox among artists, since, although he 
is not chronologically the earliest artist of the Venetian 
School, he is, in certain qualities of style, among the most 
archaic. Like Janus, he looks before him and behind. 
In some respects he is ahead of his time and in others he 
seems to belong to an earlier age. It was owing to these 
contradictory qualities that Crivelli left no artistic in¬ 
heritors and remained an isolated figure in the sphere 
of Venetian painting. Contemporary painters could ad¬ 
mire his precision and his love of accurate observation, 
but they demanded something freer and broader in 
painting than the fastidious detail and rather peevish 
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types which Ciivelli could give them. They wondered, 
therefore, at his brilliance and passed on. 

The progression and shortcomings of Crivelli are 
clearly revealed in the great Demidoff Altarpiece 
(No. 788 ), so called since it was once in the possession 
of Prince DemidofF at Florence. This picture, which 
dominates the new Duveen Gallery, is composed of 
many parts ^ and represents the Madonna and Child 
enthroned among the Saints. 

The altarpiece is a curious mixture of elements 
archaic and modem. The artist has embellished his 
picture with gold relief and real jewels, a barbaric luxury 
which recalls the extravagance of the Byzantine era. 
The Virgin^s crown is set with gems and the relief of 
her robes and of those of the Saints is raised in thick 
gesso. St. Peter’s breastplate and mitre are sumptu¬ 
ously enamelled and his keys are attached with a piece 
of real cord. Along with this archaic style of applied 
realism the picture displays a highly modem under¬ 
standing of form and line and many problems are 
solved, of whose existence only a veiy^ progressive artist 
could be aware. 

Crivelli’s masterpiece in the National Gallery is the 
Annunciation (No. 739 ). In this gorgeous picture 
Crivelli’s scientific technique and mathematical know¬ 
ledge of perspective are most clearly shown. The picture 
is a veritable kaleidoscope of colour and a treasury of 
significant detail. We are looking at a Venetian street, 
most truly and artistically designed and more than 
ordinarily magnificent. On the right is a profusely 
ornamented palace of which the top storey is an open 


^ It is a polyptych in three tiers and thirteen panels (see next page). 
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Carlo Grivelli: The Annunciation 
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loggia where one could take the air in summer weather 
such as was a common practice in Venice at the time. 
Below, we see the Virgin kneeling at her prie-dim. Her 
apartment is richly furnished. She has a lofty bed 
decorated with cushions of elaborate embroidery and 
the curtain which should hide the bed by day is pulled 
back for our benefit. On a shelf at the back of the 
room stand various homely things such as a candlestick, 
some plates, ajar, and a flask of water. 

The Virgin’s mndow is barred and the dove, directed 
by the heavenly rays, has flown in through a hole in 
the wall discreetly planned for the purpose. 

In, the street outside the palace kneel the Angel 
Gabriel and St. Emidius, the'^'patron Saint of Ascoli, 
the artist’s native city. The Saint holds a model of 
Ascoli in his hands. The Angel and the Saint are in¬ 
visible to all except the Virgin and the life of the city 
is going on, ordinarily, around them. On the left, upon 
some steps, two monks are engaged in conversation 
with an elegant Venetian gentleman whilst a little 
child gazes thoughtfully into the street. Further back, 
at the cross-roads, walks a man of learned appearance, 
and beneath the archway which bridges the street a 
young man shades his eyes from the heavenly light. 
He alone seems to be aware that anything unusual is 
occurring. Behind the archway is another street, and 
here we can see several people, including a grand lady 
and her confidant, and a poor woman wth a pot upon 
her head. 

The picture is ornamented with many elaborate 
accessories and a wealth of crystalline detail. From the 
palace loggia hangs a rich Oriental carpet which a 
peacock is eyeing anxiously. Pots of flowers adorn 
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the window ledge and a bird-cage hangs near by. 
Across the windows and along the outside wall of 
the palace are clamps on which long poles are 
fixed. These are supports for blinds or awnings which 
could be stretched across the street when the heat 
became too great. The arch in the street supports 
a verandah on which a man has been reading. He 
has laid his book down upon a rug overhanging the 
parapet whilst he peruses a letter brought to him by a 
servant. Above the arch is a pigeon cote and the bird’s 
perches are small rods curiously attached to the out¬ 
side walls. The walls of the houses are elaborately 
adorned. The palace windows are crowned with groups 
of golden angels and the arch is decorated with a 
handsome medallion. 

The Virgin’s window has a little myrtle on the sill 
and on the ground below are a vegetable marrow and 
an apple. Crivelli thought no picture complete without 
the inclusion of some garden produce, and here we 
find no exception to his rule. 

At the foot of the picture are three coats-of-arms and 
an inscription. The arms are those of the Bishop of 
Ascoli, of the Pope and of the City of Ascoli itself. The 
inscription, ‘libertas egglesiastica’ (Ecclesiastical 
Freedom), refers to a recent papal bull which had con¬ 
ferred municipal liberty upon the city. 

Little is known about Crivelli’s life. He was a re¬ 
cluse by disposition and spent most of his time at Ascoli 
in the Marshes, a small town near Venice and out of 
the main current of artistic progress. Although Crivelli 
was regarded somewhat as a provincial, his genius did 
not pass unrecognized and towards the end of his career 
he was given the title of miles (Knight). 
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Most of his pictures are signed, and his later works 
can be fixed in date by the addition of this title to the 
artist’s name. 

The National Gallery possesses a set of nine Crivellis. 
Of the remaining seven the finest are the Beato- 
Ferretti (No. 668), which contains the unusual detail 
of a duck swimming with a duckling in a pool, and the 
Madonna and Child with Saint Jerome and Saint 
Sebastian (No. 724)510. which a sw-allow has perched 
upon the throne above the Virgin’s head. 
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R oom vi is devoted to artists of the middle period 
of Venetian painting and ranges from Antonello 
da Messina to Giorgione and Palma Vecchio. 

Antonello da Messina (c. 1430-1479). Up to 
the end of the fifteenth century most of the painting in 
Italy had been executed in the flatter medium of tem¬ 
pera ^ rather than in the more luminous medium of Oil. 
Oil painting, however, was prevalent in Northern 
Europe, and in the Low Countries it was practically the 
only method in use. 

The role played by Antonello da Messina in the 
development of Italian painting was an important one, 
since it was he who first introduced into Italy the per¬ 
manent use of the oil medium, thus forming the linV 
between the North and the South. 

Many legends have arisen around his name. Vasari 
states that Antonello was so greatly impressed by a 
Netherlandish picture which he had seen in Italy that 
he travelled to Flanders especially to learn its secret. 
Others have said that in the Netherlands he became 
the pupil of Petrus Christus, an associate of Van Eyck. 
It seems more probable, however, that Antonello da 
^ See Introductory Note (iii). 
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Messina never journeyed to the North but learnt in 
Italy the technique of oil painting from Petrus Christus 
who was, at one time, employed with Antonello at 
the court of the Duke of Milan. 

The National Gallery is rich in having four examples 
of the art of this distinguished painter. 

The Salvator Mundi (No. 673) is Antonello’s 
earliest signed work and is dated 1465. The picture 
is painted entirely in oils and is more Flemish than 
Italian in character. It is executed with a geometrical 
symmetry and careful finish. It will be noticed, indeed, 
that the artist has lowered the position of the Saviour’s 
pointing hand and that the outlines of the fingers, as 
they were in their first position, are still \isible. 

The Self-Portrait (?) (No. 1141) has an equally 
miniature-like refinement despite its breadth of model¬ 
ling. Nothing is left to the imagination and even the 
remains of the artist’s shaven beard are indicated with 
extraordinary precision. 

The St. Jerome in His Study (No. 1418) has 
caused the critics much confusion and for a long time 
the picture was considered to be of Flemish origin; it 
has been attributed even to Van Eyck and to Memhnc. 
The picture is a treasury of fastidious detail. We look 
through an arch into an imposing hall with a vaulted 
roof and tessellated floor. The Saint’s desk, which is 
dominated by a crucifix, is raised upon a dais in the 
middle of the haU and a corridor runs on either side. 
The right-hand corridor forms a colonnade of slender 
pillars under which Saint Jerome’s lion approaches his 
master. 

Saint Jerome, sitting at his desk in a chair of inlaid 
wood, is reading a richly-illuminated book. His car- 
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dinars hat lies on a bench behind him and by the side 
of his table is a high cupboard with wide shelves con¬ 
taining jars, books, and a patterned box. His inkhorn 
hangs on a nail conveniently fixed to the side of the 
cupboard. On the outside wall of the cupboard hangs 
a towel and, lower down, a small scroll, inscribed with 
illegible characters, is pinned to the side of the desk. 

On a ledge, in line with the Saint’s feet, are a vase 
containing a small myrtle shrub, a pot of pinks and a 
cat. At the foot of the three steps, leading up to the 
dais, St. Jerome has left his slippers. On the threshold 
of the room we see a partridge and a peacock, with a 
water-bowl from which they can drink. The partridge 
is often represented as an emblem of solitary medita¬ 
tion, since St. John the Evangelist, in his extreme old 
age, tamed one and thus the bird became the associate 
of saintly hermitage. 

St. Jerome’s study is luxuriously arranged for light 
and air and, in a kind of clerestory, we see three sets 
of lancet windows behind which swallows are flying. 
At the end of each of the corridors there is a window 
looking on to a pleasant landscape. Various interesting 
details can be detected through the window in the left- 
hand corridor. Two men and a white dog are going 
down a pathway towards a river on which is a boat 
containing two people, while, on the far bank among 
the rushes, is a child in red and in the distance is a 
castle which two men are approaching on horseback. 

The Crucifixion (No. ii66) is a late example of 
Antonello’s art and probably his last work. The com¬ 
position is impressive. The Cross, with Christ raised 
high in the heavens, dominates the picture and bisects 
the cup-like design formed by the figures of the Virgin 
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and St. John. The tragedy of the scene is intensely felt 
and the faces of the seated figures show the fatigue of 
profound suffering. 

The landscape reveals Antonello’s love of details. In 
the middle distance are the walls of Jerusalem before 
which people are walking or riding on horseback. 

The figures of the Maries are seen on the left ap¬ 
proaching the Calvary, whilst, behind them, towards 
the right, are two men with a ladder—perhaps Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathaea—coming to take 
Christ down from the Cross. 

Below the Gross, bones and a skull are - curiously 
interspersed with little plantain-like plants. 

Even among a collection of large Italian pictures 
these little masterpieces of Antonello hold their place. 
They are conceived in miniature, but their refinement 
never merges into tri\iality and they run no risk of 
becoming swamped in a morass of larger %vorks. 

A delightful painter of this central period of Venetian 
art is Marco Basaiti (op. 1490 - 1521 ). This artist 
is now considered to be the painter of the lovely 
Madonna of the Meadow (No, 599), a picture which 
was long attributed to Giovanni Bellini. 

This picture is beautifully conceived. The figures of 
the Virgin and Her Child form a central pyramid 
which is balanced by the elegant counterplay of 
verticals and horizontals indicated in the landscape 
background. 

The picture reveals not only an appreciation of 
physical beauty but also a sincere feeling for nature. 
The Virgin is seated in a delicious meadow. Behind 
her, on the right, is a city on a hill and on the left 
we have a vista of blue mountains. 
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The middle distance is occupied by figures of peasants 
grazing their cattle. On the right, a shepherd drives his 
sheep and, on the left, we see another shepherd, resting. 
Near by, a stork seems in deadly conflict with a snake 
whilst a raven watches, unperturbedly, from the leafless 
branches of a tree. 

The picture of the ‘Madonna of the Meadow’ seems 
infused with brilliant sunshine, an effect due perhaps 
to the artist’s considerable use of the oil medium. This 
is, indeed, one of the first pictures in which the technical 
innovations of Antonello da Messina have been defin¬ 
itely set to proof. 

The Bellini Brothers. Gentile (1426/9- 
1507). Giovanni (1428/30-1516). With the paint¬ 
ing of the brothers Bellini we have a glimpse into the 
splendour of Venetian art. The Bellinis form part of 
a great artistic family, since the brothers Gentile and 
Giovanni learnt their art in the studio of their father, 
Jacopo, also a distinguished painter. This artistic circle 
did not, however, end here, and their sister, Niccolosia, 
married Mantegna, the great and intellectual painter 
from Padua. The Bellini brothers became the most 
fashionable painters in Venice. Gentile was granted 
the ‘Senseria’-^the right to collect customs—which 
amounted fp the Freedom of the City and at his death 
the privilege was passed automatically to his younger 
brother, Giovanni. This distinction incurred the jeal¬ 
ousy of the young Titian who was not granted the right 
of Senseria until after Giovanni’s death. 

The most interesting representation in Trafalgar 
Square of the art of the elder Bellini, Gentile, is the 
Portrait of the Sultan Mahommed II (No. 3099 ). 
A Sultan is not an usual subject in painting and surprise 
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alone may well attract our attention to the picture. 
Despite much drastic repainting the portrait of the 
Sultan is still impressive. In it there is a suggestion of 
attenuated cruelty, a suggestion indeed which was well 
justified if rumour can be trusted. It is said that, when 
Gentile Bellini w^as summoned to Constantinople to 
paint the Sultan’s portrait, he was requested to take 
with him a representation of his art. He selected, as a 
convenient example, the picture of 'Salome with the 
Baptist’s head’—a choice which proved to the taste of 
the Sultan, whose only complaint was that the artist 
had shown inaccuracy as to the amount of blood. He 
thereupon sent for a slave and had him immediately 
decapitated before the eyes of the artist in order to 
ascertain whether or not the painter had deprived him 
of the full savour of the spectacle. 

Gentile’s portrait of Fra Teodoro of Urbino as 
Saint Dominic (No. 1440) has had a curious history 
and marks a strange concession to popular taste. It was 
painted by Gentile as a. portrait of Fra Teodoro da 
Urbino and the name of the sitter can be read, half 
erased, on the parapet beneath. After the artist’s death 
the picture was removed from his studio and drastic 
alterations were made. The skull cap w^as enlarged, the 
carteUino with Giovanni’s signature was added and the 
picture was sold as a portrait of Saint Dominic. 

Gentile’s younger brother, Giovanni Bellini, is 
represented in this gallery by many pictures, but the 
popular taste has alwws fallen exclusively for the 
Portrait of the Doge (No. 189). Giovanni is said to 
have painted four doges during Ms period as state 
painter, but this sensitive and clear-cut portrait is the 
only extant example. 
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Leonardo Loredano, the 74th Doge of Venice, is a 
striking figure in history. He ruled from 1501 to 1521, 
a period when the eyes of France (under Louis XII and 
Francis V) and those of England (under Henry VIII) 
were continually directed towards Venice. The Doge 
was renowned for his clemency and patriotism and 
during the wars with France he sent his private plate 
to the mint to be absorbed into the public currency. 

This picture was bought by the Gallery, during the 
last century, for six hundred and thirty pounds. It 
would now be worth many thousands. 

Giovanni Bellini’s Agony in the Garden (No. 726) 
may be interestingly compared with the version of the 
same subject by Mantegna which we saw in the 
Duveen Room. Giovanni Bellini’s picture is less scien¬ 
tific and more loosely constructed than the work of 
his brother-in-law, and it does not reveal that 
acute observation of natural phenomena which makes 
Mantegna’s picture so impressive. It would, indeed, be 
impossible for the sun, rising behind the hill, to cast its 
light simultaneously upon the front of the building on the 
left and on the side of the tower on the right. Neverthe¬ 
less, to insist upon a flawless naturalism is mere quibble 
and Bellini’s picture is one of transcendent beauty. The 
tragedy of the scene is portrayed with that profound 
intensity of feeling so characteristic of all Giovanni 
Bellini’s work. The picture reveals, moreover, a love 
of colour and it is here that we can most essentially 
contrast Bellini with Mantegna. To Mantegna colour 
made little appeal and his painting was conceived in 
terms of sculpture; to Bellini colour was of a lyrical 
importance and there is no painting from his hand 
wlfich is not rich in this respect. 
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The artists had, however, a common link in their 
possession of a dramatic sense and everything which 
they expressed in paint was the manifestation of some 
deep emotion. 

The small picture The Blood of the Redeemer 
(No. 1233)5 though a much earlier work (the earliest 
in our gallery by Giovanni Bellini), is no less sensitive 
than the Agony, and the Christ, who stands upon a 
tessellated balcony, is a figure of infinite sadness. 

The parapet which borders the terrace is decorated 
with classical reliefs, and w-e are at once surprised to see 
that such pagan subjects as the Pipes of Pan and 
Marcus Scaevola thrusting his hand into the Fire at 
the command of Lars Porsena are included in a picture 
of profoundly Christian significance. The reason, how¬ 
ever, is not hard to find: the subjects of both these reliefs 
embody the idea of sacrifice and their classicism is a 
striking proof of the lasting effects of Bellini’s training 
in the workshops of Padua where the study of antiquity 
was considered to be the essence of existence. 

Giovanni Bellini’s pupil and foreman of his studio, 
Giavibattista Cima ( 1460 P- 1517 / 18 ), is abun¬ 
dantly represented in this room. The north waH of 
Room VI is dominated by the large Incredulity of 
Saint Thomas (No. 816), which, for all its size, is not 
impressive and not nearly as characteristic of the 
painter as the series of sweet-faced Madonnas, of which 
the Madonna and Child (No. 300) is an amenable 
example. 

All visitors to Venice rush to see the paintings of 
Vittore Carpaccio (c, 1450 - 1522 ), and it is a 
disappointment to many that this artist is not better 
represented in the National Gallery. Carpaccio was the 
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chronicler among Venetian painters and his represent¬ 
ations of public festivals afford us illuminating glimpses 
into the life of fifteenth-century Venice. The art 
of Carpaccio is usually anecdotal and it is to this 
quality that he owes his popularity. There is plenty to 
look at in his pictures and his details are amusing; 

Neither of our two pictures gives an adequate idea 
of Carpaccio’s intimate art, but the more interesting 
of the two is the Saint Ursula leaving Her Father 
(No. 3085). In this picture the artist gives us a fresh 
representation of an ever-popular subject. St. Ursula 
was a noble maiden of high degree who left her father 
in order to frustrate his attempts to force her into a 
pagan marriage. She departed, with many companions, 
to uncivilized regions in Northern Germany where, as 
a preacher of the Gospel, she met her death and 
martyrdom. 

At last we come to the first great landmark in later 
Venetian painting, Giorgione ( 1477 - 1510 ). The 
work of this most lyrical of Venetian painters is ex¬ 
tremely rare and the National Gallery is fortunate in 
possessing even one example of his art. The paintings 
by this artist which are considered genuine have been 
whittled down to a. minimum; there are, indeed, only 
two of his works which are held beyond suspicion— 
namely ‘The Tempest’ in the Palazzo Giovanelli in 
Venice^ and-the famous altarpiece at Castelfranco. 

Giorgione is an artist of enormous repute and has 
long been the centre of discussion. Everything attrib¬ 
uted to him is at once censoriously examined, and our 
little picture of A Man in Armour (No. 269) has fallen 
well within the circle of misgivings and doubts. 

^ Exhibited at Burlington House, January, 1930. 
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There are, however, many qualities in the picture 
which may assure us of its authenticity and most modern 
critics have veered round to considering it as genuine. 
The picture is almost certainly a sketch for theCastel- 
franco Altarpiece and it is on the criterion of a pre¬ 
liminary study that it must be judged and testified. 

We see before us the model, oppressed by the weight 
of his armour and wearily waiting for his hours of 
standing to end. His listless expression, his position of 
fatigue, unsuitable for a warrior saint, and his armour 
stained with rust (it would be polished until spotless 
for the finished picture) all support the theory of the 
experimental sketch. 

Next to nothing is known about Giorgione’s life. We 
are told that he was passionately musical, a fact to 
which the famous 'Concert’ in the Pitti Gallery may 
bear witness. But his life cannot have been a very prolific 
one, for he died at the age of thirty-three of the epi¬ 
demic of plague which was sweeping through Venice 
at the time. Fortunately Giorgione’s colleague and 
friend, the young Titian, was away from Venice at this 
period and was working on some frescoes at Padua. It 
is well to remember that it was in this way that Provi¬ 
dence spared us the fine flower of Titian’s long and 
fruitful life. 

The Golden Age (No. 1173) was once considered 
to be by Giorgione. It is now, however, decided that 
it cannot be from the hand of the master but must be 
the work of a close associate, and it is even conceivable 
that the picture may be one of the earliest works of 
Titian who first came under the influence of Giorgione 
when he was fifteen years of age. 

No one has definitely decided upon the authorship 
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of the picture or satisfactorily interpreted its meaning. 
There have been many titles, including that of'Solomon 
and his Attendants’, but the present name of 'The 
Golden Age’ seems as fitting as any other for this vague, 
mysterious reverie. 

An interesting picture in this room, the St* Jerome 
in His Study (No. 694), so long attributed to Catena, 
is now assigned to Palma Vegghio ( 1480 - 1528 ). 
This new baptism may well cause surprise since the 
neat restraint of this picture seems hardly in accord¬ 
ance with the loose sentimentalism of Palma’s usual 
style. 

The keynote of this picture is its serenity and spotless¬ 
ness. The Saint sits in his study at a desk of unpolished 
wood. Everything is ideally spick and span. There is 
no particle of dust to be seen (not even in the cup¬ 
boards) and even the sky is cloudless. 

Beyond the saint’s desk are shelves in which are some 
books, a flask, a candlestick and a blue and yellow jar. 
St. Jerome’s lion lies asleep upon the floor and a par¬ 
tridge—the associate of hermit saints^—^looks wonder- 
ingly at its master’s slippers. 

Much discussion has arisen over the colour of the 
Cardinal’s hat which lies on the floor beside St. Jerome. 
The artist has made it blue instead of the usual scarlet. 
It is difficult to give a definite reason for this eccen¬ 
tricity, but it seems likely that Palma wished to con¬ 
trast the red of the saint’s robe with a counterplay of 
blue. This motif in blue is started in the hat and is 
echoed in the saint’s scarf, on the leaves of his book and 
in the sky beyond. 

The picture is a fine work and combines a fastidious 
^ Gp. 'St. Jerome’, by Antonello. 
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perfection of technique with a breadth of planning and 
a nobility of design. 

Another picture by Palma, The Warrior Adoring 
(No. 234), has also been attributed to Catena, but it is 
now considered too vital an achievement to come from 
Catena’s rather feeble hand. 

The picture reveals a love of glowing colour and a 
sense of clear-cut design. The Madonna sits upon a 
terrace overlooking a city whilst a warrior kneels before 
her in adoration. 

Despite its stately composition, the picture has rather 
a theatrical effect, and the portly warrior and his horse, 
so trained to patience, are irresistibly reminiscent of 
Grand Opera. 
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I N this room, perhaps the greatest in the National 
Gallery, we can enjoy the full pageantry of the Vene¬ 
tian High Renaissance. The central figure of this most 
magnificent of epochs was Titian { 1480 ?-I 576 ),and 
inasmuch as he dominated the Venice of his time so 
does he hold sway among the Venetians in Trafalgar 
Square. In him, all the essential characteristics of the 
School are brought together and he is at once lyrical, 
passionate, sumptuous, romantic and, withal, restrained. 

After Giorgione’s death in 1510 Titian became the 
leader of the arts and he remained in a supreme posi¬ 
tion throughout his ninety-six years of life. Even the 
greatest of his contemporaries formed a group around 
him and were content to learn at the feet of this 
patriarch of artistic tradition. 

Titian was the most fashionable painter of his day. 
He fulfilled all kinds of commissions and painted every 
sort of picture. In the National Gallery almost every 
facet of his art is represented. Of our nine ^ master¬ 
pieces, the earliest in date is the Ariosto or Portrait 
of a Man (No. 1944). In this picture the artist does not 
greatly insist upon psychological disclosure and every- 

1 Excluding the Portrait of a Young Man lent by Lord Irwin 
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thing is subordinated to the painting of the sleeve. 
Here Titian transcends the suggestion of mere volume 
and presents the very substance of the material. The 
face of the sitter reveals no special character and the 
picture could as well be labelled ‘A Portrait of a Quilted 
Satin Sleeve’. This picture may be interestingly com¬ 
pared vvith the Poet (No. 636) by Palma Vecchio. 
Both pictures are excellent examples of romantic por¬ 
traiture—a style invented by Giorgione. Palma’s 
picture has been much disputed and has been given 
both to Giorgione and to Titian. 

^ The INoli MeTangere (No. 270) shows an advance 
in the artist’s esthetic conception. In this picture he does 
not aUow his effect to depend merely upon brilliance 
ot technique but introduces the additional attraction of 
a significant design in which there is a proportionate 
balance both of line and colour. The angle of the tree is 
carefully set so that the eye can pass easily from it down 
•to the figure of the Magdalene whilst the shghtly bent 
position of Christ echoes the outline of the hill. It is 
apparent that Titian intended the picture to be based 
on a cross-shaped composition since the hair of the 
Magdalene, once filing in the vrind, has been brou<^ht 
close to the neck. The first position of the hair can still 
be seen beneath the upper surface, and it is immediately 
evident that such a placing was rejected by the artist 
since it would have broken the continuity of the 
sweeping line formed by the tree and the kneelin? 
figure. 

This perfect poise of line and mass intensifies the re- 
Hgious sincerity of the picture and is the result of the 
artist s reflective discrimination rather than a mathe¬ 
matical mannerism. 
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A study of the landscape background fixes the date of 
^Noli Me Tangere’ to Titian’s Giorgionesque period 
(1509-14)5 since the buildings on the right are identical 
with those painted by Titian for Giorgione’s ^Sleeping 
Venus’ at Dresden.^ 

Bacchus and Ariadne (No. 35) is universally con¬ 
sidered as the masterpiece of the National Gallery. It is^ 
indeed, the most complete of paintings and represents 
the zenith of pictorial expression. It fulfils all the func¬ 
tions of a great picture and, in it, such aesthetic elements 
as unity of composition, harmony of colour, vitality of 
expression and infinity of interest meet in due pro¬ 
portion. 

With this picture we are translated into a very dif¬ 
ferent world from that of the quiet garden of 'Noli Me 
Tangere’. The 'Bacchus and Ariadne’ is a piece of 
sensuous mythology fully reflecting the paganism of the 
High Renaissance. The picture portrays the surprise of 
Ariadne at Naxos by Bacchus who is returning, with his 
companions, from a sacrifice. The god, immediately 
fired by love, springs from his leopard-drawn chariot 
to pursue the lady. In the distance we see the white sails 
of the ship in which Ariadne’s husband, the recreant 
Theseus, is departing. 

The picture has been so frequently admired and de¬ 
scribed that any fresh observation seems impossible. 
The design, based on a sweeping curve, has been aptly 
compared with a comet of which Ariadne is the star 
and Bacchus and his suite the tail. 

The beauty of the landscape, bathed in a romantic 
twilight, would be impossible to excel. There is no pass- 

1 They are also similar to the buildings in ‘Sacred and Profane 
Love* in the Villa Borghesc at Rome. 
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age which is not intensely wonderful and it is only by 
long study and close examination that the picture can 
be properly appreciated. The work is everywhere orna¬ 
mented with exquisite detail. The outstretched hand of 
Ariadne, the croivn of stars above her head, Bacchus’ 
wreath of ivy leav'es and the little flowers of the fore¬ 
ground are all executed with an entrancing delicacv. 

On the ground is an ass’s head, the symbol of Bacchic 
festivity, and close by hes a jar on which the name of 
the artist is inscribed. 

Bacchus and Ariadne’ was one of the earliest pur¬ 
chases for the Gallery- ^ and must at once have lent a 
cachet of magnificence to the National Collection. 

This early nucleus of our Gallery was rich in Titian’s 
work since the acquisition which preceded the Bacchus 
was the Venus and Adonis (No. 34) fi:om the Anger- 
stein Collection. This picture, \\dien compared w-ith the 
Bacchus and Ariadne’, cannot help but be an anti¬ 
climax, even though it is a masterpiece of brilliant 
draughtsmanship and evenly poised design. 

The Family Group (No. 4452) is one of the Gal- 
lery’s most epocIi-maMiig acquisitions.2 There are,, in- 
deed, scarcely any pictures in the National Collection 
which can rival it for generosity of colour and for opu¬ 
lence of tone. It depicts the male members of a distin¬ 
guished Venetian family (perhaps the family of Comaro 

^ It was bought in 1826 in a lot wth two other pictures for 

£9,000. Its present value would be more than twenty times this 

sum. 

® It was purchased for this Gallery in 1929 from the colection of 
the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick. The picture once be¬ 
longed to Van Dyck, and it inspired the Flemish artist in many of 

his later portraits. Compare it for instance with Van Dyck’s 
‘Balbi Children’ in Room XTV. 
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or Vendramin) worshipping before an altar. The pic¬ 
ture has several times been copied and in an English 
private collection there is a replica in which the altar- 
table is left bare. This was an English copy dating from 
the time of the Reformation when the stricture of 
Protestantism enforced a veto upon ecclesiastical adorn¬ 
ments and even forbade their representation in paint. 
In this picture Titian makes manifest his a dmir ation 
for Raphael, for the principal figure of the composition 
is undoubtedly inspired by the figure of Pope Sixtus in 
the Sistine Madonna at Dresden. 

It will be noticed that the artist has made certain 
alterations in his picture. The beard of the man who 
stretches forth his arm was once more voluminous and 
the figure of the younger member of the family, on the 
left, has been moved nearer the centre of the picture. 
The outline of where the face has once been can still be 
seen on the extreme left-hand side. We have seen in the 
‘Noli Me Tangere’, as well as in ‘The Family Group’, 
that Titian was prone to making alterations and this 
tendency is also noticeable in the Study for ‘La 
Gloria’ (The Trinity Receiving Charles V) (No. 
4222). The changes here are many and a careful 
examination of the picture will reveal the altered out¬ 
lines of various figures and of several small details. 
These changes are not as trivial as they might seem 
since in the case of this picture they are a convincing 
proof of its authenticity. The suggestion has been made 
that this picture is the work of a copyist and is a replica, 
in smaller scale, of Titian’s great painting in the Prado 
at Madrid. These alterations, however, would be an 
anathema to the copyist whose aim is never artistic 
adjustment but a faultless replica of the original. The 
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National Gallery picture can therefore be stamped as a 

*e SpS “ 

The Madonna with St. Catharine (No. 635) shows 
lihan in a less fervid mood and it is difficult, after con- 
emplating such a stupendous example as ‘The Family 
Group , to this picture the consideration which it 
deserves Nevertheless, it is a lovely work and clearly 
reveals the artist s talent for landscape painting. One 
eels, indeed, that the picture might weU have been a 
landscape i^thout figures and that the group, gracious 
as it is, would be happier placed in another setting. 

Titian s love of nature was profound and his ‘Land¬ 
scape Scene in the Royal Collection at Buckingham 
Falace is a curiosity among pictures since in Titian’s 
ay landscape as the sole interest of a picture was 
practically unknown. 

Sebastian© del Piombo 

1 ,^^^^)’^®^^P^“entedin this room by the richly 

coloured Holy Family (No. 1450) and by the enor¬ 
mous Raising of Lazarus (No. i). The latter painting 
has been vastly improved by recent cleaning and some 
attractive passages of landscape ha\-e been revealed. 
Nevertheless, the work is heavy and too academic to 
be deeply impressive. One feels, indeed, that its chief 
interest lies in the fact that it w'as the first picture to 
be acquired for the National Collection. 

Another weU-known contemporary of Titian was 
Lorenzo Lotto ( 1480 - 1556 ). He is a rare painter 
of varymg ment and the National Gallery is lucky in 

possessing a fine series of his works. 

The most famous of our five representations of Lotto’s 
art IS the Lucretia (No. 4256). This picture is a recent 
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purchase and was bought in 1927 from the Holford 
Collection in the now demolished Dorchester House. 
The technical achievement of the picture has been 
much admired, but no one has satisfactorily interpreted 
the meaning of the subject. We see before us a Venetian 
lady, magnificently apparelled, holding in her hand a 
drawing of Lucretia about to plunge a dagger into her 
breast. There seems to be little connection between 
Lotto’s model and the drawing in her hands. The name 
of the Roman Lucretia has gone down to posterity as 
the paragon of virtuous resignation since, dishonoured 
during her husband’s absence, she preferred suicide to a 
life of shame. There must be some reason for the sub¬ 
ject of Lucretia being chosen for the drawing held by the 
lady in the picture and it is possible that her name was 
also Lucretia and that the connection lay no deeper 
than mere nomenclature. On the other hand, it seems 
conceivable that the lady was in the same plight as 
the Roman woman and contemplated following her 
noble example. This possibility is supported by the 
Latin inscription on the table, which reads, 'after 

THE EXAMPLE OF LUCRETIA, LET NO SHAMELESS WOMAN 

live’. 

The popular taste has always fallen for the pictures 
of Giambattista Moroni ( 1520 / 25 - 1578 ) and 
especially for The Lawyer (No. 742) and The Tailor 
(No. 697). These famous pictures are not the work of 
a profound thinker and do not venture far beyond the 
bounds of straightforward common-sense. 

Moroni preferred naturalism above all else and it was 
his aim to paint things as they really are. Idealization 
or expansion of the commonplace seemed to him mere 
frippery and a tailor painted by him remains a tailor 
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and is not translated into the nobleman that other 
Venetian painters would have made of him But in 
spite of their Kmitations, the Tailor and the Lawyer 
are precious possessions of our National Collection 
and their popularity is by no means a slur upon 
public discrimination. 

• popular and perhaps more accomplished 

IS the celebrated Italian Nobleman (No. 102^) bv 
Moretto da Brescia ( 1498 - 1555 ). 

The artist whose name is usuaUy associated with that 
of Titian in the development of Venetian paintin? is 
Tintoretto _( 1518 - 1594 ).x This artist, chiefly re¬ 
membered for his decoration of the Scuola di San Rocco 
in Vemce, is represented in Trafalgar Square by three 
great masterpieces of which the most widely known is 
The Origin of the Milky Way (No. 1313). 

The picture represents Jupiter, attended by his eagle, 
descending from Olympus and placing the infant Her¬ 
cules at the breast of the Goddess Juno. The milk which 

consteUation of the 
^^y Way . On the left we see Cupid with his darts 
and shackles of love and on the right are two peacocks, 
the emblems of the goddess. 

Tintoretto’s picture is a masterpiece of swinging 
rhythm and complete design. The basic pattern is a 
cross formed by the reclining Juno and the approach¬ 
ing Jove and the downward swoop of the God is a 
thing powerful enough to rival the force of \Cchel- 
angelo. 

TMs spacious and tremendous picture might w'eU be 
considered as the realization of Tintoretto’s esthetic 

1 His name means little dyer, and he was so caUed because his 
father was a dyer (‘ i/ tintore\) ms 
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ideal since it combines Michelangelo’s most dynamic 
design with Titian’s richest colouring. 

The St. George and the Dragon (No. i6) is hardly 
less imaginative than the ‘Milky Way’. Again we see the 
artist’s mastery of sweeping rhythm and dramatic line 
The picture has a felicitous unity and everything re¬ 
volves around the figure of the frightened princess and 
the combat between the dragon and the knight. The 
romantic landscape is lit by a swirling vision in the sky 
and we can discern, amid the gloom, a castle standing 
on a wind-swept shore. ° 

Tales from the life of St. George are common in 
Venetian painting and it is as well to know how the 
story runs. The saint, a knight of Cappadocia, came to 
Silene to deliver the city from the grievous affliction of a 
dragon. The monster, who poisoned the inhabitants 
with his breath, had to be placated with sheep and, 
later, with children or with any young people upon 
whom the lot should fall. 

St. George, arriving at Silene in the nick of time when 
the fate had fallen to the King’s daughter, rescued the 
Princess from the monster and induced her to lead it 
wounded and resigned, back to the city by the girdle of 
her garment. The miracle convinced the town of the 
power of the Christian Faith and St. George baptized 
the King and all his subjects. 

The National Gallery was long without any repre¬ 
sentation of Tintoretto as a portrait painter, but jn 1924 
the portrait of Vincenzo Morosini (No. 4004) was 
presented to the Nation to commemorate the centenary 
of the Gallery and the coming of age of the National 
Art Collections Fund. 

Tintoretto s portrait has a sinister effect and is one of 
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the few pictures by him which cause us to remember 
that he assisted in the training of El Greco. 

The third and last great painter of the Venetian High 
Renaissance and the peer of Titian and Tintoretto is 
Paolo Veronese ( 1528 - 1588 ). Lmng at a time 
when Venice was at the crest of her prosperity, Veronese 
found no lack of opportunity for exercising his pictorial 
pageantry and no palace was too luxurious for him to 
decorate nor any canvas too vast. 

The National Gallery possesses some rich examples of 
\ eronese s work. The two allegorical compositions, 
Happy Union (No. 1326) and Unfaithfulness (No. 

are magnificently proportioned groups and 
prove the artist’s skill in transforming a pretentious 
subject into a stimulating melody of form. 

•Popular opinion has always selected the geometrically 
designed The Vision of St. Helena (No. 1041) as its 
favourite, but Veronese’s supreme craftsmanship and 
genius for grandiose conceptions is showm to better ad¬ 
vantage in the Family of Darius before Alexander 
(No. 294), in which we see the family of the defeated 
King of Persia doing homage to the greatest of the 
Macedoiuans. Veronese, how^ever, has paid no attention 
to the picture’s classical significance and has draped 
the Greeks and Persians of antiquity in the richest of 
Venetian brocades. 

In former years the princely decoration of Veronese 
was not given its due regard and the artist was con¬ 
sidered as a sort of poor relation of Tintoretto and 
Titian. Butin these more analytical days, when a pic¬ 
ture is judged on its esthetic achievement rather than on 
its sentimental appeal, Veronese has gained an assured 
position among the world’s immortal artists. 
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The art of the eighteenth-century landscape painter 
Canaletto (1697-1768) is represented in this room 
by the famous View in Venice (No. 127 ), in which the 
artist has forsaken the more familiar views of the City 
of Lagoons and has given us a glimpse of a hardly less 
romantic stone-mason’s yard. 
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ROOMS IX-XII" 


^ It is possible that considerable alterations will be made in the 
anging of these rooms, but the majority of the pictures mentioned in 
these pages mill remain on exhibition, and those which are not shown 
can always be seen, on application, in the Reference Section. 
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INTRODUCTION 

W ITH the art of Northern Europe we find a com¬ 
plete reversal of Southern ideas and methods 
andj until w^e have understood the reasons for this 
change, we shall not be able to appreciate the signi¬ 
ficance of the Northern schools of painting. We shall, 
indeed, be liable to run away with the opinion that 
the^only painting worth critical consideration is that 
which comes from Italy. 

To ^ leave Italy and enter Holland is to pass from 
morning into afternoon ; nor is the chill all ima^gination, 
but has a cause \vhich lies deeper than in the mere 
change of temperature and climate. In Northern 
Europe the conditions which stimulated the art of 
painting were completely different "from those in the 
South. In Italy, for example, painting w^as in its origins 
almost entirely ecclesiastical and was dedicated to the 
ser\ice of the Church. 

In the North, it was the reverse and painting did not 
arise from the Church but was in the main dependent 
upon private patronage. The churches in the North, 
owing to the damp and sunless climate, were not decor¬ 
ated with mural paintings and the only pictures known 
were those w^hich could be adapted to private uses, both 
secular and sacred. Moreover, the medium of painting 
was different in the North from the South. In Italy all 
the early work was executed in tempera^ or fresco, but 
in the humid climate of the North the oil medium was 
used in preference to any other. 

The characteristics of the art produced in Holland 
during the seventeenth century w^re ciy^stallized by the 

^ See Introdiictor>" Note (iii). 
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development of social and political conditions. It was, 
indeed, to a turn of politics that Holland owed her great 
but retarded artistic efflorescence. During the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the Low Countries were kept in 
continual oppression under Spain. The iron hand of the 
Inquisition had the Netherlands firmly in its grip and 
forced both Holland and Belgium to profess the Roman 
Catholic Faith. With the advent of the seventeenth 
century all began to change. The truce of 1608 finally 
removed the Spanish yoke and Holland, freeing herself 
from the shackles of an imposed Catholicism, became an 
important power in Europe. She was suddenly invested 
with great wealth and she found herself the pivot of 
European commerce. Being a small country and self- 
contained Holland was in a fortunate position. Her 
methods of agriculture and market gardening were 
without rival; her navy was famous and she enjoyed a 
monopoly of trade with Eastern India and China. The 
militarism which, shortly before, had been the sole pre¬ 
occupation of the well-to-do gave place to a life of 
leisure and the richer classes felt a desire for art with 
which to exploit their riches. 

The aura of domesticity which pervades Dutch paint¬ 
ing—and which is the principal cause of its popularity— 
was determined by influences of character and climate. 
The artists of Holland did not paint for an intellectual 
aristocracy such as there had been in Florence, and 
Amsterdam contained no family of Medici to stimulate 
an art in which a scientific intellectualism was the pre¬ 
dominating feature. The artistic patrons in Holland 
were a group of wealthy burghers who demanded from 
art nothing more than a representation of the scenes and 
incidents of everyday life. The limitations of their 
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artistic vision are painfuUy set to proof by the fact that 
Rembrandt the greatest of ali Dutch painters and one 

of thefew who vvas not confined to the representation of 
ommon^ace objects, died in utter poverty and obhvion. 

“r!? supported by the middle classes. 

Many of the Dutch bourgeoisie, suddenly possessed of 
eisure, deserted the towns to live in country houses, 
where a new r^ge of interests was revealed'to them. 
Ihey became, for the first time, acquainted with the 
pleasures of country life and they naturally demanded, 
n their art, a reflection of country pursuits. It is not 
therefore, surprising that landscape painting became 
popular in the seventeenth century and remained an 
iinportant feature of Dutcli art. 

The development of painting in Holland was largely 
affected by the cHmate. Owing to the dark days of the 
Northern vvinter the houses (even those of the rich) were 

pictures, to be ornamental, 
ad to be bnghtin tone. Owing, moreover, to the bad 
Jate of the roads and to difficulties of locomotion much 
_ me was spent in the house and it was essential that all 
interior adornments should be brilliant and cheerful 
■ne depressing effect of the weather made the people 
ol Holland pecuharly sensitive to warmth and colour 
and they soon discovered that what they lost in their 
chmatic conditions they could make up in the pictures 
on their walls. A pleasant landscape in a dark room can 
be a tasteful substitute for a view through a window' 
an a painted representation of a homely scene may 
suggest a glimpse into some other room where there is 
conversation and pleasant company. 

Ji^us it came about that the dominant characteristics 
or Dutch pictures are their homeliness and technical 
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precision. The Dutch artists excelled in brilliance of 
execution and, for them, no detail was too trivial to be 
portrayed in paint with the utmost delicacy and min¬ 
uteness. The painters of Holland, indeed, attained a 
technical achievement which has never been surpassed 
and they^ could endow even the most commonplace 
objects with an air of dignity and stateliness. 

The majority of Dutch paintings represent trivial 
scenes of everyday life and the ‘conversation piece’ or 
‘cabinet picture’ is the epitome of the School. Such 
higldy imaginative conceptions as those to which the 
Italians soared were almost unknown among the Dutch 
and representations of the ‘Madonna and Child’ were 
as uncominon in Amsterdam as they were usual in Flor¬ 
ence. ^ A picture, to be popular in Holland, could reveal 
no phase of religion nor mythology but must portray such 
domestic incidents as a game of cards, a guitar lesson 
a lady at her toilet, or a servant bringing in the soup. ’ 

room IX 



TMs is one of the least satisfactory rooms in the 
National Gallery and, owing to the inadequacy of the 

^Rembrandt painted noany religious pictures, but he must 
always be counted as an exception in Dutch art. It was indeed to 
his unusual methods that he owed Hs unpopularity. 
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lighting, no picture in it can be seen to its best advan¬ 
tage. For this reason, the room is filled with lesser 
pictures of the F)utch School and few paintings of first- 
class importance are hung there. 

Nevertheless, the pictures in Room IX are not 
uninteresting and some popular favourites can be found 
amongst them. 

The Poulterer’s Shop (No. 825 ) by Ger.4rd 
Dou (1613-1675) is, above all, a riot of detail. Ever>' 
smaU item is observed by the artist with a scrupulous 
precision and one feels that Gerard Dou has used his 
picture as a vehicle by which to represent a crowd of 
minute objects. The obseivation is, therefore, h^’per- 
refined and the effect of the picture is as dev'oid of 
significant expression as a letter in which every word 
is underlined. The technique is a marvel of accuracy, 
but the fault is one of over-emphasis w'here little 
emphasis is needed. 

The Repose in Egypt (No. 3909 ) by Adreven van 
DER Werff (1659-1722) seems a complete contra¬ 
diction to the preliminaiy' remarks on the Dutch School. 
The portrayal of religious subjects is very'rare in Dutch 
painting (except with Rembrandt) and such a subject 
as the Madonna and Child is only accountable in this 
picture by the lateness of its date. Van der Werff lived 
on the fringe of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies when the influence of the Itahan masters was 
beginning to permeate into Holland. We caimot then 
be entirely surprised that the artist should have choseri 
this subject for his picture. 

The fault of too high a poHsh might be attributed to 
this painting, but in no way is it guilty of the offence of 
monotony as is Gerard Dou. The colours are sensi- 
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tively applied and their enamel-like brilliance is sn 
charimng as to disarm criticism. The picture is em 
belhshed with a wealth of deHcious detail and suS, 
passages as the sun-caught tree, the growing ferns and 
the wild-rose petals are the result of an almost super¬ 
human accomphshment. ^ 

popular picture in this rather despised room 
^ the Interior of an Art Gallery (No 1287 ) bv 
Hans JORDAENS (1595.^-1643). Again we have S 
example of technical excellence but the effect does not 
strike very deep and the expression, like that of many 
other Dutch pictures of the second class, is over- 
emphatic. The elegance of the painting is beyond 
pmse but the artistry is less considerable. ^ 
Room IX also contains some lovely flower pictures 
and It seems a pity that things of such exquisite delicacy 
and comehn^s should not receive a better place in 
our gallery. Nevertheless, from the point of view of 
esthetic criticism, their qualities do not far exceed 
the confines of good colour photographs and the pic- 

S therefore be counted as works of Ae 

highest esthetic importance. 

_ But flower pieces are always charming and the finest 
m this room are the Flower-piece (No. 3225 ) by 

foDT667-7?l7(^°' WaLSOAPPELLI 

No* the famous Vase with Flowers 

(No 796 ) by Jan van Huysum (1682-1749) 

attractive 

p tures comprismg interesting examples of such well- 
^own arhsts as Cuyp, De Hooch, Ruisdael, Hobbema, 
an de Velde. All these artists, however axe 
so magmficently represented in the other Dutch Rooms 
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that only the possession of much time and the antici¬ 
pation of easy opportunity for further -visits will justify 
a lengthy stay in this small room. 


ROOM X 



This long gallery continues the National Collection 
of Dutch pictures and almost every facet of the School 
is represented here. Owing to the frequent alterations 
to -which this room is prone, it is best to classify the 
pictures according to their subject and not in the 
present order of hanging. 

(i) LANDSCAPE 

The dominating figure of Dutch landscape as repre¬ 
sented in Room X is Aelbert Cui'p (1620-1691). 
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Cuyp’s wide popularity is well exploited in Trafalgar 
Square since the National Gallery possesses one of the 
finest extant collections of the works of this prolific 
painter. Cuyp was a master in his own sphere and if 
we find him monotonous, it is because we allow his 
repetition of subject and treatment to bhnd us to his 
romantic vision and his technical excellence. 

The Evening Landscape (No. 822 ) is a sensitive 
representation of natural phenomena. The golden glow 
which floods the sky and the darkening shadows of the 
trees and figures could not be more felicitously por¬ 
trayed. The design is mathematically correct and the 
composition is based upon a sharp diagonal which 
completely dissects the picture. It is, perhaps, to this 
academic pattern that the work owes its slightly 
theatrical eflfect. 

The Large Dort (No. 961 ) includes a view of the 
artist’s native town of Dordrecht. The scene is bathed 
in a golden light and in the suggestion of oppressive 
heat the artist reveals an advanced attempt at natur¬ 
alism. The picture is an example of the kind of land¬ 
scape painting in demand at the time and the milk¬ 
maid at her work and the child holding the dog must 
have served as pleasant reminders for Holland’s 
art patrons of the charms of a country life which they 
now had the leisure to enjoy. 

Cuyp will always hold his place as one of the most 
accomplished masters of Dutch landscape. No painter 
could excel him in the suggestion of light and atmos¬ 
phere and few Dutch artists could rival his romantic 
conception of Nature. The scenery of Holland does not 
usually stimulate romance and it is strange that Cuyp, 
so truly Dutch in many respects, should have conceived 
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Ms land as a fantastic realm in wHch it is always a 
golden afternoon. 

The Canal Scene (No. 732) by Aart ¥AN der 
Neer (1603-1677) surprises us by its unexpected 
excelence. This painter is usually associated with the 
portrayal of rather sentimental sceneSj but in tHs pic¬ 
ture he has turned his tri\iaiity into a noble roman¬ 
ticism. The effect of the moonlight upon the water is 
portrayed with a sensibility wMch almost suggests our 
own Richard Wilson. 

In criticizing the work of Van der Neer,. one is 
tempted to assess it as monotonous and repetitive, but 
it is well to remember that his life was one of extreme 
poverty and that force of circumstances may have com¬ 
pelled Mm to prostitute Ms style to the demands of an 
jlXicuJtured section of the public. 

Philips Koningk (1619-1688) is a more unusual 
landscape painter than many of Ms contemporaries, 
since it was Ms especial pleasure to represent a pano¬ 
ramic expanse rather than some specified section of the 
country-side. The artist acMeved a fine success in tMs 
most difficult field of painting since he could combine 
an obseuntion of detail with a sense of vast extents 
and distances. His pictures, in spite of their large range 
of Hsion, possess a perfect unity and have notHng in 
common with that most confusing of modem pictorial 
acMevements—the aerial photograph. 

The Landscape. View of Holland (No. 836) is an 
excellent illustration of Koninck’s mastery of ordered 
panorama. 

The greatest of Dutch landscape painters, Meindert 
Hobbema and Jacob Ruisdael, are better represented 
in the next Room (No. XII). Room X, how^ever, con- 
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tains one supreme example of the work of Jacob van 
Ruisdael (1628/29-1682) in the Shore at Schev- 
eningen (No. 1390 ). In this picture the correlation 
between the sea and the clouds is an achievement of 
fine artistic sensibility. The sweeping lines of the rising 
tide are perfectly echoed by the curves of the clouds 
above. The picture affords a pleasing contrast to the 
present state of Scheveningen and anyone who has 
visited The Hague’s maritime suburb will regret the 
transformation of this deserted shore into a fashionable 
beach adorned with basket chairs and bordered by a 
row of pretentious public buildings. 

The Dutch painters were masters of architectural 
landscape and no one could depict a street-scene more 
perfectly than they. Such small open-air pieces are 
numerous in the National Gallery, and one could select 
from them no better example than the Vie w of Haarlem 
(No. 1420) by Gerrit Berckheyde (1638-1698). 
The picture represents the central square in Haarlem 
and we are looking at the Cathedral of Saint Bavo from 
the arcade of the Town Hall in which Frans Hals’ 
famous pictures of the Civic Guards (now in the 
Haarlem Museum) used to hang. Berckheyde’s picture 
is an exercise in effects of light and the contrast of 
sharp lights with dark shadows anticipates the methods 
of many modern artists. 

This artist was also an excellent exponent of interior 
scenes, a quality to which his Interior of St. Bavo, 
Haarlem (No. 1451 ) will well bear witness. 

Seeing that the Northern Winter played such an 
important part in the development of Dutch art, it is 
strange that more representations of it do not appear 
in paint. Among the few Dutch painters associated with 
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the portrayal of winter scenes was Hendrik Aver- 
CAMF (1585-after 1663). Although he w^as a deaf 
mutCj Avercamp did not allow his physical disabilities 
to swamp his sense of humour and his Winter Scene 
(No. 1346 ) is a most diverting work. Skating w^as and 
still is a characteristic feature of Dutch life and Holland 
in the winter even now bears a close resemblance to an 
Avercamp picture. Many of the Dutch, when on the 
ice, still wear their national costume and they still use 
the long cuiv^ed blades which cause them to skate with 
the broad rolling movement as portrayed in this picture. 
Avercamp was an ardent admirer of Pieter Brueghel 
and the influence of the Flemish master finds an indis¬ 
putable reflection in this winter scene. 

(ii) GENRE PAINTING 

The Dutchman of the seventeenth century found no 
pictures so pleasing as those w’hich represented the inci¬ 
dents firom everyday life. He felt that by looking at such 
pictures he w^as translated from the humdrum con¬ 
fines of Ms owm house to a more pleasant ivorld in wMch 
the scene wns new and the society 'was gay. These 
Genre pictures’ retained their popular appeal through¬ 
out the w^hole era of Dutch painting and the same 
subjects wTre continually repeated. People never tired 
of looking at pleasant scenes of company and con¬ 
versation and they were content to return again and 
again to their pictures, as lovers of reading will return 
to the characters in their favourite books. 

The‘genre painting’in Holland was oftwo Muds: the 
^polite genre’ and the ‘peasant genre’. The portrayal 
of tavern scenes and incidents of low' life (peasant genre) 
was the first form to become popular and it was not 
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until after the hysterical reaction of the Spanish dom¬ 
ination had died down that people could concentrate 
their attention upon the doings of polite society. 

The king of painters in the ‘^peasant genre’ was 
Adriaen Brouwer (1605-1638) and it is unfortu¬ 
nate that the National Gallery possesses only one 
example of his art.^ The Three Boers Drinking 2 
(No. 2569 ) is not an exciting picture and gives no 
adequate idea of the artist’s genius for broken colours 
and deliberate design. 

Little is known of Brouwer’s life; it seems to have been 
as squalid as the subjects of his pictures and we are told 
that he died an early death of drink and dissipation and 
that his body was thrown into a well. His paintings all 
represent scenes of low life and among them are one or 
two examples of tobacco smoking which, owing to th^ 
strength of the tobacco, was considered as a vice at the 
time and was practised only by vagabonds and coarse 
persons. 

Teniers the Younger (1610-1690), for all his 
prolific production, is not often an interesting painter, 
but his picture of the Music Party (No. 154 ) is an 
illuminating example of the peasant genre. There is 
a breadth and vitality about this picture which almost 
equals Brouwer and the old lute-player seems to twang 
his string with a diabolical vehemence. 

Jan Steen (1626-1679), afar more important artist 
than Teniers, is not worthily represented in the National 
Gallery. The 1929 exhibition of Dutch Pictures at 
Burlington House proved to us that Steen was capable 

^ Our finest example, The Tavern Scene (in Room XII), is 
only on loan to the Gallery. There is an excellent Brouwer at 
the Wallace Collection. 2 Room IX. 
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of producing works far grander than anything w^hich 
we possess. Steen did not confine himself to scenes of 
low life but passed with ease from peasantry to polite¬ 
ness, Our Skittle Players (No. 2560 ) marks a tran¬ 
sitional stage between the tw^o moods. This picture has 
a subtle suggestion of sun and light and reveals a feeling 
for landscape \¥hich w^e do not usually associate with 
this artist. The feathery trees, moreover, suggest the 
influence of Paul Potter. 

Steen was a man of comi\ial disposition and his facile 
habits were in accordance with the then loose profes¬ 
sion of keeper of a public-house. 

(iii) PORTRAIT GROUPS 

The east wall of Room X is dominated by two large 
portrait-groups of which the most interesting is the 
Family Group (No. 1699 ), by Michael Sweertz 
(1615/20-1656?). This picture has had a curious 
history. The left half representing the Man and Boy 
v/as presented to the National Gallery in 1900 under 
the title of The Lesson’ and \¥as fantastically supposed 
to be an early \¥ork of Vermeer of Delft. The right half 
of the picture was discovered in Paris in igio and wns 
joined to its complement in the National Gallery. 
The whole was then attributed to Ivlichael Sweertz. 

This picture, the product of a comparatively un¬ 
known. artist, is a far more impressive work than the 
Family Group (No. 2285 ) by the famous Frans 
Hals (1580/81-1666). This painting is almost a 
curiosity in bad construction and it is strange that such 
a clumsy design and coarse technique should come 
from the hand which painted the 'Laughing Cavalier.’ ^ 
^ Wallace Goilection. 
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(iv) PORTRAITS 

Fortunately, Frans Hals is better represented in the 
Gallery than by the ‘Family Group’, and with the Por- 
trait of a Man (No. 1251 ) he regains his position 
as a master of swaggering portraiture. The painting 
suggests an extraordinary rapidity of execution and it 
would seem that the man had only just entered the 
studio and had swept off his hat to prepare for an im¬ 
mediate sitting. This suggestion, in fact, is not so imag¬ 
inative as it sounds since the ridge made by the hat 
across the forehead is still visible. The picture is 
painted in broad tones, the half tones being put in first 
and the high lights added later. This method requires 
much accuracy and is a testimonial to^the artist’s sure¬ 
ness of hand, since the least slip of draughtsmanship 
would have meant a fatal injury to the picture. 

The Portrait of a Woman (No. 1021 ) shows less of 
the virtuoso and, for this reason, it is less characteristic 
of the painter. It is a more scrupulous work than the 
male portrait and possesses a crispness which the other 
picture lacks. 

Frans Hals now holds such an assured position in the 
history of Dutch painting that it is difficult to realize 
that his talents are of comparatively recent recognition. 
He was not a successful painter. He developed late and 
had a short-lived prosperity and he died in the work- 
house. For two hundred years Frans Hals was for¬ 
gotten and he was not represented in the National 
Gallery until 1856 , when the Portrait of a Woman 
(mentioned above) was purchased for a hundred 
guineas. 

Even the most considerable of Dutch artists must 
no 
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take a secondary" place beside the great and universal 
genius of Rembr.\nbt VAN Ryn (1606-1669). Rem¬ 
brandt’s fame was posthumous and his popularity 
among his contemporaries was not long of life. But it 
is not difficult to imagine the reasons for this shortlived 
success. In an age when artistic demand WBuld accept 
nothing but brilliant cabinet pictures, the dim master¬ 
pieces of Rembrandt had Httle chance of winning 
popular esteem. The middle class patrons of art in 
seventeenth-century" Holland considered his pictures as 
muddy in colouring and monotonous in tone and they 
felt that such misty paintings could never be adapted to 
the ordinary" requirements of eveiy^day life. Very few of 
Rembrandt’s pictures would contribute to the bright¬ 
ness of a small room, and the majority of Ms wwks, 
being very" large and dark, would require a spacious 
house and a strong light to show" them to their best 
advantage. 

Rembrandt, moreover, \¥as one of the few Dutch 
artists to venture beyond the bounds of domesticity and 
the humdm.m. He w^as concerned with the mystery and 
infinity of life and such petty" incidents as delighted Ms 
contemporaries completely passed Mm by. 

In Ms early years Rembrandt enjoyed a fine pros¬ 
perity, but after 1640 and the painting of the Night 
Watch Ms popularity dwindled and in the end he was 
left devoid of clients. In 1556 he w"as declared bankrupt 
and he died, thirteen years later, in the extremes of 
poverty, befriended only by the faithful Burgomaster 
Six and Ms former housekeeper Hendrickje Stoffeis. 

The very qualities in Rembrandt wMch Ms contem¬ 
poraries despised are those wMch, for us, denote Ms 
force and fascination. Rembrandt w^as not concerned 
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with bright colours and his palette consisted mainly of 
golden browns and rich reds. He saw everything in a 
mysterious twilight and he seemed to withdraw instinc¬ 
tively from the brilliance of cheerful day. Many sug¬ 
gestions have been promoted for the reason of Rem¬ 
brandt’s feeling for half-lights. Some have said that his 
first studio, being a corner of his father’s mill, would 
account for his dim lighting; others have considered 
with greater reason, that Rembrandt encouraged an 
economy of colour to lengthen his working hours and 
to make himself independent of the dark winter days. 
With his almost monochrome palette, daylight was 
not essential to Rembrandt and he could paint on sun¬ 
less days and even at night. 

The main reason, however, for his preference for 
dark colouring was psychological rather than practical, 
and Rembrandt knew well that these dark rich pigments 
possessed qualities of atmosphere which were especially 
suitable for the subjects he wished to portray and for 
the philosophical mysteries which he wished to sound. 

The tragedy of Rembrandt’s life is reflected for us 
in the two selfiportraits which hang in this room. The 
early Portrait of Himself (No. 672 ) shows us the 
artist as a young man of thirty-four years of age. He 
was then at the zenith of his career; his studio was 
magnificently appointed and was the meeting-place of 
the richest and most elegant society of Amsterdam. 

Rembrandt was, himself, a collector and his house 
was adorned with fine pictures and costly Oriental car¬ 
pets. He and his wife Saskia led a life of extravagant 
luxury: they were always clothed in splendid stuffs and 
possessed much valuable jewellery. 

Unlike so many of his contemporaries, Rembrandt’s 
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consideration was not confined to Holland and he made 
a study of the Florentine and Venetian masters. This 
early picture of himself reflects the knowledge of 
Raphael’s portrait of Baldassare Castigiione (now in 
the Louwe) and of our owm "Ariosto’(?) by Titian. 

The second Portrait of Himself (No. 221) reveals 
a complete change. Here we see the master as an old 
man, battered almost beyond recognition by the storms 
of life. His clothes are shabby and instead of the velvet 
hat of his prime a dirty cap is on Ms head. Rembrandt 
is now a bankrupt; all Ms possessions have been dis¬ 
posed of and his magnificent clothes have been sold or 
are in pawn. His wife, Saskia, is dead and her place 
is being filed by StofFels, the artist’s former ser\’ant. 
Even amongst these sorrows, Rembrandt’s confidence 
has. not left Mm and the picture expresses an awiiil 
aloofness and a colossal grandeur. His eyes are old 
and bloodshot, but they look at us, stil, with a furious 
defiance and a towering contempt. In these last years, 
Rembrandt reached the climax of his acMevement and 
Ms contemporaries, by refusing to accept Ms later work, 
were rejecting Ms masterpieces. TMs last self-portrait of 
Rembrandt is not merely the portrayal of a disillusioned 
old man but expresses the wMole significance of human 
sorrow. It is, indeed, one of the most tragic psycho¬ 
logical revelations in the Mstoiy^ of European painting. 

(v) RELIGIOUS PICTURES 
Rembrandt was not the only Dutch artist of the 
century to draw inspiration from Italy and a small 
group of painters were aiming at the introduction of 
Italian methods into Holand. Cliief of tMs Italianate 
group w^as Rembrandt’s predecessor, Gerard van 
N.G. 113 H 
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Honthorst ( 1590 - 1656)5 whose Christ Before 
Pilate (No. 3679) draws many people to this room. 

The picture, inspired by Caravaggio, is an effective 
work and we may well marvel at the artist’s technical 
audacity in making the entire light of this large picture 
radiate from the flame of one small candle. Neverthe¬ 
less the picture is too large to support such an empty 
design and beside a masterpiece of Rembrandt its 
realism ceases to be thrilling and becomes theatrical. 

It must be remembered, however, that in this picture 
Honthorst was ahead of his time. He was working in 
a style which we now associate with Rembrandt at a 
period when that master was still a child. Honthorst’s 
technical achievement is, therefore, impressive if only 
for its anticipation of coming events. 
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Jan Steen ; The Skittle Players 
[M. 2560] 


ROOM XII 

Thib room, the last of tiiose devoted to the School of 
Hoiiciricl. contains soine of tne pearls of our collection 
Oi Duich pictures. HerCj as in me precedica; room, 
aiiCration is by no means unkiiotvii and it is better to 
group tne pictures according to subject rather than in 
their present order of hanging. 

(i) LANDSCAPE 

After our studies in Room X of the art of Cuyp and 
Ruisdael we might mppose that landscape painting in 
Holland was definitely romantic in character. It is 
therefore fortunate that, in this room (XII), our minds 
can be set right by some famous examples of the natur¬ 
alistic school. 

Jan VAN Goyen (1596»1656), being essentially 
Dutch in character, was little of a romantic. Among 
the numerous examples which the National Gallery 
possesses of this prolific painter the finest is the 
\^diiter Scene (No. 1327 ). This picture impresses us 
with its harmonious colouring and spirited action, but 
for those who have already admired Avercamp’s version 
of a similar subject, it will come as a disappointment. 
Van Goyen is an accomplished draughtsman, but in 
this picture he has failed to instil humour into a scene 
to w^hich humour is essential. 

The culminating point in Dutch naturalistic land¬ 
scape w^as reached by Meindert Hobbema (1638- 
1709) in his Avenue at Middelharnis (No. 830 ). 
Much of Hobbema^s work is dull and he is often associ¬ 
ated with a pernickety form of landscape painting in 
which every’’ leaf is picked out with a fastidious pre¬ 
cision. In the ‘Avenue’ we see the artist at his best; it 
was, indeed, the pinnacle of his achievement and he 
never rose to such a height again. 
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The picture reflects a curious history. Hobbema was 
never a successful artist and he was unable to find a 
sale for his pictures. After his marriage in 1668 and his 
acceptance of a comfortable post at the local customs 
he_ completely forsook his art and the only picture 
painied after the date of his wedding was his master¬ 
piece, the Avenue’. This fact alone proves that in Hob¬ 
bema we have a supreme example of one who knew 
how to rest upon his laurels. 

The scene of Hobbema’s picture is typical of the 
Dutch country-side ^vith its wide open plains and mop- 
hke trees. The composition is of a geometrical form¬ 
ality. The trees are so placed that, from whatever point 
the spectator looks at the picture, the avenue is directly 
in front of him, and no matter whether we are on the 
extreme right or the extreme left we can follow -the 
avenue from its nearest point to the village at which it 
ends. This phenomenon of perspective is not unique 
and there are many examples of portraits in which the 
eyes follow one round the room.^ 


Hobbema has left nothing to the imagination and the 
smallest details, even down to the ruts in the road and 
he damp on the houses, are minutely observed. The 
yke, the tilled field and the orchard in which a man is 

fud^L^' accuracy and 

With the famous View near Haarlem (No 2 r 6 D 
by Jacob van Ruisdael (1628/29-1682), we r^ 
vert from naturalism to the sphere of imagination. The 
ramahc contrasts of hght and shade, the ruins by the 

1 The pistol painted as an advertisement for the rifle mann 

Ho-)is de”i 
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lake and the buildings silhouetted against the sky are 
all intended to stimulate the romantic mood. 

The highest point in romantic landscape was attained 
by Hercules Segers (c. 1590-c. 1640), whose 
Mountain Landscape (No. 43^3) among the most 
felicitous of the Galler^-’s recent acquisitions. 

Segers was a pioneer in a new field of painting and 
he surprised his countrymen by venturing beyond the 
regions of Holland to explore the wild mountain scenery' 
of Northern Italy. Our picture is the epitome of Seger’s 
art and we need not wonder that the placid denizens 
of Holland were bewildered by the vagaries of this 
strange poetic dreamer. 

Hercules Segers practised a curious method of tech¬ 
nique and he painted in exceptionally thin pigments. 
In pur picture the grain of the wood can be seen beneath 
the painting of the sky, and this effect, although accen¬ 
tuated by the passage of time, was intended by the 
artist to introduce an extra dramatic Htality into this 
already imaginative mountain scene. 

Every gallery, large or small, is so generously sup¬ 
plied with the paintings of Philips Wouweicvl^n 
(1619-1668) that it is easy to pass his pictures by as 
a matter of course. Nevertheless, the best examples of 
the art of most painters are worth critical consideration, 
and our On the Sea Shore (No. 88o) is one of the 
most perfectly poised compositions that Wouw'erman 
has conceded. The subject is familiar and the favourite 
white horse has again a prominent place but the design 
is fresh and satisfying. 

This room contains many small architectural land¬ 
scapes of considerable interest, but all are unimportant 
when compared with the precious View in Delft (No. 
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3714 ) by Carel Fabritius (1624-1654). This pic¬ 
ture presents an Oriental atmosphere which is not mere 
caprice but may well have been inspired by some 
work of Chinese porcelain. At the time when the pic¬ 
ture %va 3 painted, the pottery of Delft was losing its 
national character and assuming that of the Oriental 
porcelain imported into Holland from Dutch East 
India. It was not, then, unlikely that Fabritius, living 
at Delft when the fashion for things Chinese was at 
its height, should have allowed this taste to enter into 
his painting. 

There is, indeed, a strain of chiTioisevie running aU 
through Dutch art for which this craze for Oriental 
porcelain may well have been responsible. 

Care! Fabritius is one of the rarest and most choice 
of painters. He spent his short life at Delft where.he 
died, at the age of thirty, in the great explosion of 1654 . 
His untimely death was an irreparable loss to the art 
of HoUand, but the blank did not long remain unfilled 
for his spirit rose again, fresh and unimpaired, in the 
person of his pupil Vermeer. 

The National Gallery possesses a record of the catas¬ 
trophe of 1654 in the View of Delft after the Explo¬ 
sion (No. 1061) by Egbert van derPoel (1621- 
1664) which hangs near Fabritius’ picture. 

(ii) SEASCAPE 

Landscape artists had serious rivals for their popu¬ 
larity in the numerous painters of marine subjects. The 
National Gallery possesses many fine pictures by such 
well-known masters of seascape as Bakhmzen, Cappelle 
and Van de Velde. The recent Revelstoke Bequest 
includes among its treasures a splendid Calm at 
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Sea by Jan van de Cappelle (1624-1679). The 
tranquil beauty of this picture is apparent to the 
most unenlightened obser\’ers and no verbal description 
is necessary. 

(iii) GENRE PAINTING 

The average Dutchman’s conception of painting was 
based upon the ideal of the open door or window and 
he demanded nothing more from a picture than that it 
should transmit to him the sensation of looking at some 
pleasant landscape or at some neat interior. 

The unique and famous Peepshow (No. 3832 ) by 
Samuel VAN Hoogstraaten (1627-1678) is the 
quintessence of Dutch taste and the epitome of scientific 
realism as applied to a domestic form of art. 

The Dutch painters delighted in \isual illusion and 
their technical method w'as as accurately realistic as 
painting is possible to be. Van Hoogstraaten’s concep¬ 
tion of art differed not at all from that of his con¬ 
temporaries, but he possessed the additional quality of 
an advanced mathematical genius w'hich enabled him 
to overstep the bounds of conventional realism and to 
turn his Interior of a Dutch House’ from a picture into 
a peepshow. 

The ‘Peepshow’ is magician’s wwk. It is painted on 
five sides of an empty rectangular box and the illusion 
is given entirely by reflected fight. The ‘Peepshow’ 
represents a Dutch interior in which one room opens 
upon another. It contains every sort of amusing detail. 
Through the peephole nearest to Room X we can 
detect an old woman lying in bed whilst the shadow of 
a man—^perhaps the owner of the house—is seen behind 
a glass door. In the fbregroimd, a broom is propped 
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against the wall. Through the hole on the other side 
we enjoy a different \ista. We look into the hall of the 
house where the householder’s coats and his sword 
hang upon a peg and a little dog sits on the floor. On 
the walls are \iews of Amsterdam and through the 
window of frosted glass we have a glimpse into the 
garden. 

Hoogstraaten’s achievement is one of mathematics 
rather than of art and by his geometrical ingenuity he 
has transformed a cabinet picture into a scientific toy. 
Nevertheless, the connection with art is not entirely 
severed and, in the Peepshow, Van Hoogstraaten has 
realized the ideal of the open door or window to a degree 
which has never been surpassed. And this ideal is, 
surely, the criterion upon which all Dutch cabinet 
pictures should be judged. 

With Ger.4^ Terborch (1617-1681) we become 
acquainted with Holland’s most polite society. Being 
of a more distinguished parentage than that of many of 
his fellow-artists, Terborch mixed with the highest 
society of his time and the most refined ladies and 
gentlemen of Holland thought fit to give him commis¬ 
sions. He took not the slightest interest in the peasant 
life and there is scarcely a picture from his hand which 
IS not essentially genteel. 

It is not difficult to see why Terborch’s cabinet pic¬ 
tures were popular among his clients since they are 
perfect representations of the doings of deficate people 
^d are pamted with a refinement which amounts at 
times to alembication. Terborch displayed an excellent 
taste in desi^ and he possessed a minuteness of work¬ 
manship which has never been excelled. It was his 
especial pleasure to paint exquisite materials and 
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one was Ms rival in catcMng the sheen upon a satin 
dress. TMs fascination for silken stuffs was apt to absorb 
any desire for characterization and we sometimes feel 
that Terborch painted a lady only for the beauty of 
her clothes. We know, indeed, that he did not always 
trouble to paint the lady at all but used a dumniy 
figure as Ms model. 

The Guitar Lesson (No. 864) is an admirable ex¬ 
ample of Terborch’s esthetic acHevement. The design 
is finely ordered; the outstretched hand of the music 
master as he times the beat forms the pivot of the 
composition and the group of figures fit compactly into 
a diamond-shaped mass. The eye is carried from the 
hat of the standing gentleman to the bottom edge of 
the lady^s tunic and then is drawn dowTLW’ards to the 
card on the floor \¥M€h is specially placed so as to 
cariy^ the eye to the low^er edge of the rich Turkey 
carpet wMch they are using as a tablecloth. 

The only element which destroys tMs compositional 
harmony is the background wHch seems too near the 
figures; the room, indeed, is uninterestingly designed 
and seems too small comfortably to contain the group. 

The company is essentially polite and the fact that 
the gentlemen wear their hats does not denote any lack 
of manners since it w^as not then the custom alw'ays to 
remove one’s hat in the house or in the presence of 
ladies. 

TMs picture gives Terborch an opportunity of por¬ 
traying a glistening satin and he has lavished Ms 
technical acMevement upon the lady’s lemon-coloured 
garment. The details in the picture are minutely ob¬ 
served and even the light caught by the silver box on 
the table is given its due importance. A King Charles 
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spaniel (TOth the long nose and not as they are now 
being bred) stands behind the lady who has her foot 
upon an iron footwarmer. 

Such footwarmers were essential in a Dutch house 
and exactly the same pattern is used to-day in the 
churches of Holland w'hich, during the winter months, 
are cold beyond enduring. 

The Peace of Munster (No. 896 ) displays a different 
facet of Terborch’s accomplishment for it can hardly 
be counted as a genre picture but is nearer a portrait 
group on a miniature scale. 

It is curious that Terborch so often sacrificed psycho¬ 
logical interest for technical erudition since, when he 
pleased, he could make a searching study of human 
character. In this picture, every face is well defined 
and is a portrait in miniature. The picture should be 
closely examined and a magnifying glass is necessary 
to bring out the details such as the intricate ornamenta¬ 
tion of the oak-panelled room which is lit by a central 
chandelier which supports a statue of the Virgin. 

The scene represents the ratification of peace between 
the Dutch United Provinces and Philip IV of Spain, a 
solemn and epoch-making event in the history of Hol¬ 
land. All the figures of the assembly have been identi¬ 
fied. In the centre, with their right hands on the 
Gospels, are the two plenipotentiaries of the King of 
Spain and, still further to the right, is the sinister figure 
of the Abbe Scaglia whose portrait by Van Dyck was 
one of the treasures of the Dorchester House Collection. 

Terborch, when he wished, could be a master of 
refined portraiture as we can see in the well-known 
Portrait of a Gentleman (No. 1399)5 but even in 
this picture the honours are shared between the stress 
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upon the gentleman’s character and the sumptuosity 
of his apparel. 

The name of Terborch is usually coupled ^vith that 
of Gabriel Metsu (1630-1667). This very-accom¬ 
plished artist is well represented in our Galleiyc Metsu 
could paint almost as soon as he could wait and at 
the age of fourteen he 'was well known as an artist of 
extraordinary' talent. Of our examples of Metsu’s work 
the finestThe Duet { 838 ). M that was said about 
Terborch s The Guitar Lesson’ can be repeated in con¬ 
nection with this picture, but of the two works Metsu’s 
is, by' far, the more subtle in design. The figures are 
grouped in a similar manner to that used by Terborch, 
but the background does not force itself upon them and 
there is an admirable suggestion of light and space. The 
artist has sho'vvm wisdom in the placing of every' detail 
and even the ornaments in the room are so arranged as 
to form a counter-pattern with the main lines of the 
picture. The colour scheme is no less well composed 
and the orange of the lady’s skirt is echoed by light 
browm of the man’s \iolin and the scarlet of her tunic 
finds its complement in the colours of the Turkey rug. 

These representations of ladies at their music were 
popular among the Dutch. In the National Gallery 
we have, among many other examples, the well-known 
The Music Master (No. 856 ), by Jan Steen (1626- 
1679). The latter painter is usually associated with 
the peasant genre and w'e have already discussed his 
picture of the ‘Skittle Play'ers.’ Here we see him in a 
more elegant mood and, even if w'e do not consider the 
picture to equal Metsu’s standard, we cannot but 
delight in the delicacy of the painting and in the 
humorous representation of the plain young lady 
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anxiously tmng to extract the fullest benefit from her 
hour at the harpsichord. 

Of our many glimpses into the homes of Holland 
none can be more satisfying than that given us by 
Pieter de Hooch (1629-1683) in his Interior of 
a Dutch House (No. 834 ). Here we may really be 
deluded into thinking that someone has opened a door 
into another room where we can share the pleasure of 
some merry company. The picture portrays no par¬ 
ticular incident. Three people are gathered round a 
table in a large sunny apartment. The lady holds a 
glass up to the light while one gentleman admires the 
sun sparkling in the golden wine and another is happily 
playing upon his pipe. A serv'ant comes dreamily 
across the room carrying a bowl of burning peat or 
charcoal from which the men will Hght their pip^s. 

The picture reveals a mastery of daylight effects 
The rooin pulsates with Hght and the sun is playing 
not only in the glass but on the wall and pavement. 
But the effect is not so brilHant as to be dazzHng since 
a sombre counter-pattern to the sunHght is given by the 
dark rafters of the ceiHng and the tiles of the tessellated 
floor. 

The pigment with which the picture is painted is 
unusually thin. The passage of time has caused the 
maid’s skirt and the legs of the table in the left fore¬ 
ground to become completely transparent and the 
figure of a man in a large hat, previously erased by the 
artist, can now be plainly seen in front of the fireplace. 

With the Courtyard of a Dutch House (No. 835 ) 
we see De Hooch’s gemus appHed to the painting of an 
outiide scene.^ This picture is a marvel of geometrical 
design and scientific harmony of colour. The clearly- 
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defined brickwork, giving an effect of continual per¬ 
pendiculars and horizontals, is set off by the curious 
Z-shaped effect which the trellis forms with the broom. 
This mathematical excellence is echoed in the colour 
scheme which is an alternating pattern of red and 
white. 

De Hooch’s picture is a masterpiece in atmospheric 
effect and the artist suggests most delicately the con¬ 
trast between the cool courtyard and the sunny street 
beyond. Those who seek a story in every picture will 
tell us that the lady silhouetted in the doorway is watch¬ 
ing for her husband’s return and that the maid is 
brining the little girl to join her mother in the \igil. 
But, in reality, the figures have little intrinsic import¬ 
ance and serv'e merely to intensify the artist’s conception 
of eolour and light. 

The name of Pieter de Hooch is for the moment 
overshadowed by that of the most fashionable of Dutch 
artists, Vermeer of Delft (1632-1675). Vermeer 
is, ■with Rembrandt, the most highly esteemed of all 
Dutch painters and his reputation is yet young since 
not more than twenty-five years have passed since his 
famous ‘Head of a Girl’ was bought for five pounds. 
He is among the rarest of artists and there is not a 
single painting from his hand which does not show 
the finest workmanship. With Vermeer, indeed, w'e 
may consider that the art of the cabinet picture 
reaches its perfection. 

The National Gallery possesses two examples of his 
work. Our Lady Seated at the Virginals (No. 2568 ) 
is a ^appointment to many and is, without doubt, less 
brilliant than Vermeer’s greatest achievements. The 
lighting is badly arranged and one ■wonders why Ver- 
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meer, a master of eflFects of sun and light, should have 
placed his sitter in a dismal corner in which no light can 
enter and where the only window is blocked up. Never¬ 
theless, for firmness of draughtsmanship and economy 
of design this work of Vermeer cannot be excelled by 
any of the cabinet pictures in this room, unless it be 
Vermeer’s other picture; the ‘Lady Standing at the 
Virginals’ ( 1383 ). 

With the Lady Standing at the Virginals (No. 
1383 ) we are on surer ground. Here we have Vermeer 
as we should know him and there is no lack of hght 
and air. The sun is pouring through the window and 
floods the room with its rays. 

Vermeer has never devised a colour-scheme more 
subtle than that of this picture. The harmony is one 
of blue and yeUow. As usual, blue is the keynote of the 
picture and, starting in the chair, it passes into the 
lady s bodice and up into the small picture in the gilt 
frame. This main line of colour is supported by touches 
of blue, visible particularly in the background of the 
large Cupid, in the painting on the lid of the instrument 
and in the tiles of the tessellated floor. The secondary 
‘moltf ’ of yellow is given in the window panes, in the 
lady’s skirt and in the landscape on the Virginals. A 
third note, of salmon pink, is sounded in the bows on 
the lady’s sleeve and in the ribbons in her hair. 

The small picture in the gilt frame which hangs 
beside the Cupid has met with much adverse criticism. 
It is, however, the pivot of the design and, without 
it, the composition becomes at once lop-sided. The 
large picture of the ‘Cupid’ is then the principal 
attraction to the eye and swamps the composition 
by its heaviness. 
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X ermeer’s picture is a marvel of scientific m.easure- 
ment. A surveyor could determine the proportio.iis of 
the smallest details and even the least initiated eye can 
judge the distance between the lady’s head and the 
large picture on the wall. Only the most sure-handed 
of draughtsmen could attain such a perfection of tone 
gradation, and a clumsy painter would have made it 
appear that the lady’s head was glued to this Eea\y 
mural adornment. 

In its perfect poise of light and colour the picture 
has a somewhat Oriental effect. This may have been 
due to a caprice of Vermeer’s genius, but, again as 
in the case of Fabritius, it seems likely that the increas- 
ing popularity of Cliinese porcelain and its imitation 
by the potters of Delft were to some degree responsible 
for. the feeling of chimuerie wiiich per\’-ades Dutch 
cabinet pictures. 

The only Dutch master who kept Mmself aloof from 
the art of the cabinet picture was Rembrandt ( 1606 - 
1669 ). On the rare occasions when he attempted a 
tvork of this kind, Ms genius transcended Ms intentions 
and the conception passed from the domestic into the 
dramatic. 

The Philosopher (No. 3214), Rembrandfs nearest 
approach to a cabinet picture, shows how greatly the 
master differed from his contemporaries in Ms ssthetic 
outlook- There is, in tMs picture, no display of spick 
and span detail and the interest lies not in the sage nor 
in Ms study but in the sheet of liquid light wMch 
Rembrandt has poured upon the panel. 

It is in the atmospheric suggestion that the drama 
lies and we feel as. if, in the midst of a storm, the sun 
has momentarily pierced the clouds and that only a 
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few seconds w^ill pass before the room is again pluneed 
into impenetrable darkness. ® 

(iv) PORTRAITURE 

Rembrandt’s young and short-lived pupil Carpt 
Fabritius (1624-1654) is represented in our GaUerv 
by portraiture as weU as landscape. In the Man with 
a Fur Cap ( 4042 ) we see a different facet of the artist’s 
gemus from that shown in the little ‘View of Delft’ 
and with this portrait we are reminded not of his pupil 
V ermeer but of his master Rembrandt. At first the 
connection with Rembrandt is not apparent since Fab- 
nPus picture is as light in tone as his master’s work 
was dim. This difference is, however, superficial since 
itmdicates only a reversal of method, in which Fabritius 
preferred to place a dark figure against a light ground 
rather than follow the common practice of settins- dark 
agamst light. ® 

^yone who doubts the influence of Rembrandt upon 
Fabntius waU only have to look at the sheen on the 
armom in ‘The Man with a Fur Cap’ and he will at 
once be remnded of the master’s methods of obtaining 
br^ant effects by the application of a thick impasto^ 
The picture is probably a self-portrait and is dated 
1564 , the year of the artist’s death in theDelft explosion. 

_ \\ith our study of Dutch portraiture as represented 

Rembrandt (1606- 
1669). The portrait of Francoise van Wasserhoven 
(Ao.^ 775 ) is an early work and could weU rival Frans 
Hals in Its strength and joviality. Every subtle turn of 
Rembrandt s brashwork has been used in the painting 
of the face of his aged sitter. Each wrinkle in her skin 
IS separately portrayed and is indicated not by a 
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straight line but a real furrow. The details are aE care¬ 
fully obse.r\'ed. The woman's muff is suspended from 
her shoulders by black ribbons and the cap on her head 
is kept in position by three pins. 

Her cap and ruff seem of dazzling whitenesSj but this 
is mostly an illusion of tone. A piece of white paper 
held up beside the picture mil immediately reveal the 
deception and will illustrate that Rembrandt obtained 
his effect of brilliance by a delicate gradation of the 
tones. 

This work of Rembrandt’s youth may be interestingly 
compared with the later portrait of An Old Lady 
(No. 1675). Here the atmosphere is completely different 
and we see Rembrandt in Ms more characteristic mood 
of overpowering majesty. 

With the early portrait of Frangoise van Wasserhoven 
we had a tender representation of an apple-cheeked old 
bourgeoise in her eighty-tMrd year,, but in the later 
picture we see the very different Margaretha Trip, 
a forbidding,* aristocratic old woman whose face, 
were it not so infinitely sad, weuld suggest relentless 
t)Tanny. 

Unfortunately the National Galleiy^ possesses no por¬ 
trait of Rembrandt'^s'wife Saskia, but in the weE-knowm 
Woman Bathing (No. 54) we see Hendiickje Stoffels, 
the loyal if uncomely companion of Rembrandt’s 
declining years. 

(V) RELIGIOUS PICTURES 

With Rembrandf s religious pictures an entirely new 
element of local colour is introduced into tMs field of 
painting, for Rembrandt w^as the first to attempt an 
introduction of scenic,, accuracy into the .portrayal of 
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devotional subjects and to give the setting an Oriental 
flavour. This topographical background was not, in¬ 
deed, (always correct, and the more pedantic critics com¬ 
plain that the results of his researches do not suggest 
the Onent but the substitutes of postickeurs and 
makers of fancy dress. 

In the Woman Taken in Adultery (No. 45 ) the 
scene is no homely street in Holland but a huge golden 
temple which fades away into the invisible, and in 
The Adoration of the Shepherds (No. 47 ) there is 
an equally audacious attempt at local colour. The 
shepherds w-ear an Eastern dress and, outside the stable 
almost buried in the darkness, stands the turbaned 
messenger of the kings. 

These two imaginative conceptions are so far re¬ 
moved from the conventional standards of painting in 
Holland that we need not wonder that the Dutch 
public thought them dark and bewildering and re¬ 
turned with relief to their cheerful scenes of the domestic 
round. 
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^ li is more cGuimimi to go straight to Room XV and to stmt with the 
early masters. 
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ROOMS XIII-XV 

ROOM XV 

C OMPLETELY to enjoy the National Gallery’s col¬ 
lection of Flemish pictures one must forgo the 
numerical sequence of the rooms and pass from Room 
XII directly to Room XV which is devoted to the 
works of the early Flemings. We have now to forget the 
domesticity of seventeenth-centuiy Holland and we 
must cast our minds back to the Mddle Ages and 
in particular to the second half of the fourteenth 
century. 

Those of us who have followed the works of the 
Italian masters in their chronological order wiE remem¬ 
ber that it was about this time that the artists in Italy 
were struggHng with the problems of Eght and perspec¬ 
tive and that such men as Paolo UcceEo and Piero deEa 
Francesca had not long bewEdered the public^ with 
their audacious excursions into the realms of science. 
With the Flemings no such struggle is perceptible, and it 
seems that the very difficulties which the ItaEan artists 
took centuries to solve were mastered instinctively and 
at once by the painters of Flanders. 

Although less laborious in its beginnings, Flemish 
painting did not flourish so long as did the ItaEan, and 
whereas the art of Italy can be considered to have ex¬ 
tended from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
painting in Flanders decEned half-w'ay through the 
seventeenth. FacEity of hand never deserted the Flem¬ 
ings and until the end they were masters of technical 
precision, but, except with their greatest painters, imagi¬ 
nation was not their dominant characteristic. There- 
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fore, for all their brilliance of execution and consum¬ 
mate craftsmanship, their source of creation died and 
their art, though technically always perfect, relapsed 
into the ineffectual. 

The first great exponents of Flemish painting, the 
brothers van Eyck, possessed an accuracy of \ision 
which has never been excelled and even in their earliest 
efforts they seem never to have been hampered by the 
problems which for so long baffled the Italians. The 
birth of two such great painters into one family was in¬ 
deed niiraculous, but the mystery of their spontaneous 
technical perfection has a more logical foundation. The 
tradition of Flemish painting was such as to encourage 
a delicacy of handling and accuracy of vision, and inas¬ 
much as the painting in Italy arose from the decoration 
of large wall spaces in mosaic or fresco, so did that of 
Flanders arise from the painting of miniatures in 
religious books. 

The van Eyck brothers are popularly credited with the 
invention of oil painting, but such a medium was not 
unsown in Northern Europe before their time. Oil 
painting is mentioned in an artistic treatise by the monk 
Theophilus who Hved in the late twelfth or early 
thfrteenth centuries, and we have further documentary 
evidence that the medium of oil was known at an early 
date. The van Eycks, however, perfected the medium 
and brought it into common use. 

Of the dder van Eyck, Hubert, we have no repre¬ 
sentation in the National Gallery. Examples of his art 
are of the utmost rarity, and one of his most precious 
works. The Hours of Turin, was burnt in a fire at Turin 
m 1903 . It is, indeed, only at Richmond (in the Cook 
Collection) and at Ghent (The Adoration of the Lamb) 
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Jan van Eyck : Jan Arnolfini and His Wife 
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ROOM XV 

that one can estimate the value of this marvellous 
painter. 

The younger brother, Jan van Eyck (1385P-1441), 
is represented in our Galierv’ by three pictures, all of 
which are great and one of wMch is a universal master¬ 
piece. 

Our ^lan in a Red Head-dress (Xo. 222) is a deeply 
significant portrait executed with a jewei-Eke perfec¬ 
tion. Although each detail is most delicately finished, 
there is no suggestion of pettiness nor over-emphasis 
and the picture has a broad decorative value. The ver>’' 
texture of the skin is revealed to us with every- vein and 
wrinkle, but, through it all, we can read, the character 
of the man, shrewd, perspicacious and unsympathetic. 
The picture hangs in its original frame, inscribed with 
the motto hvLS ich kax’. These words are part of a 
Flemish proverb meaniiig "As I can, not as I wilF 
a singularly modest derice for one wEose accomplish¬ 
ment has never been excelled during five centuries of 
continuous pictorial actirity. 

The other Portrait of a Man 'Xo. 290) is a somewhat 
less attractive but no less accomplished work. The face is 
plain and plebeian, but it is executed with a marv^eilous 
minuteness and a searching insight into character. The 
sitter is unknowm to us, but, on the parapet below, 
Van Eyck has inscribed in Greek script the word 
TYMQ 0 EOI and then, in larger characters, Teal 
souvenir’. It may be that the man, named Xirnothy, 
was a Greek by birth or merely that he w^as a Humanist, 
steeped in the knowdedge of the dead lan,guag'^. 
In any case, he seems to have been a friend of the 
artist to w4oiii the picture w’as given as a loyal 
souvenir. 
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At the base of the parapet is an inscription which fixes 
the date of the picture to October loth, 

Fully to appreciate Jan van Eyck’s technical achieve¬ 
ment we must look at the portrait of Jan Arnolfin? 
and his Wife (No. i86). 

At a time when the Italians conceived perspecti^-e 
only in the terms of elementary geometry Jan van Eyck 
produced this work in which the problems of the most 
advanced science were instinctively understood. His 
mastery of linear perspective was not the result of an 
academic training, but was obtained through sheer 
firmness of hand and accuracy of vision. It is, indeed 
tHs intellectual independence and freedom from any 
kind of teaching which make Jan van Eyck and his 
brother Hubert unique phenomena in the history of 
European painting. ^ 


Our picture represents Jan Amolfini, a wealthy 
Italian and an agent in Flanders for an Italian trading 
firm, plighting Ms troth to Ms young wife, Jeanne de 
Chenany. The couple, magnificently clothed in furs 
and velvets, stand in the luxurious appointed bedroom 
of their house in Bruges. Every detail of the room is 
imnutely observed. _ The tester bed is hung with a red 
cloth canopy of which the side curtains are looped up 
dunng the day. On the post at the back of the bed 
carv'ed to represent St. Margaret—the patron saint of 
women in childbirth-hangs a dusting brush of wHch 
eveiy bnstle is clearly seen. On the floor by the bed is a 
Turkey rug upon which the lady has left her slippers 
and at the side of the little giifiin terrier, who stands at 
his mistress s feet, lies a pair of wooden pattens—so 

™tely pamted that the marks of where the feet have 

Deen are visiMe. 
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Against the wall at the back of the room is a carved 
wooden bench covered Vkith a cloth and, abo\ e it, hang 
a glass rosars" and a round mirror. The artist has per- 
ceh-ed even- "turn of the light caught by the rosary and 
has portrayed not only the shadow throwm by the beads 
but the shadow of the shadow. 

The round convex mirror is set in a caiv'ed frame 
adorned with ten enamel medallions depicting scenes 
from the Passion. Within the com-ex glass the whole 
room is reflected in miniature. We can observe therein 
the couple standing with their backs towards us and 
through the open doorway of their room we can see the 
figures of two people of which the one in blue must be 
the artist himself. 

The Amolfinis’ bedroom has one large window of 
which the top lights are of bottle glass. Through the 
lower panes we can see the bricks and mortar of the 
outside wall and also a little cherrv' tree. The window 
frame is fitted with wooden shutters and even the grain 
in the w’ood and the marks of nails can be clearly seen. 
On the aumbry below the window are three oranges 
and a fourth is on the sill. The room is lit by an elabor¬ 
ate brass chandelier in which one candle is still burning. 
The flame is cocked tow^ards the window' owing to the 
draught from the open door. Below' the chandelier is an 
inscription and date (Jan van Eyck w^ here, 1434 ) and 
this, too, is a masterpiece of capricious extravagance 
for even the full stop is playfully adorned with an 
elaborate flourish. 

Although the picture is such a maze of bewildering 
detail, the eye is never distracted from the^ beauty 
of the composition and each of the many inter^ts 
is subordinated to the searching portrait studies of 
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At the base of the parapet is an inscription which fixes 
the date of the picture to October loth, 1432. 

Fully to appreciate Jan van Eyck’s technical achieve¬ 
ment we must look at the portrait of Jan Arnolfini 
and his Wife (No. 186). 

At a time when the Italians conceived perspective 
only in the terms of elementary geometry, Jan van Eyck 
produced this work in which the problems of the most 
advanced science were instinctively understood. His 
mastery'^ of linear perspective was not the result of an 
academic training, but was obtained through sheer 
firmness of hand and accuracy of \dsion. It is, indeed, 
tHs intellectual independence and freedom from any 
kind of teaching which make Jan van Eyck and his 
brother Hubert unique phenomena in the history of 
European painting. 

Our picture represents Jan Arnolfini, a wealthy 
Italian and an agent in Flanders for an Italian trading 
firm, plighting his troth to his young wife, Jeanne de 
Chenany. The couple, magnificently clothed in furs 
and velvets, stand in the luxurious appointed bedroom 
of their house in Bruges. Every detail of the room is 
minutely obseiw^ed. The tester bed is hung with a red 
cloth canopy of which the side curtains are looped up 
during the day. On the post at the back of the bed 
carved to represent St. Margaret—the patron saint of 
women in childbirth—hangs a dusting brush of which 
every bristle is clearly seen. On the floor by the bed is a 
Turkey rug_ upon wMch the lady has left her sHppers 
Md at the side of the little grifiin terrier, who stands at 
his mistress’s feet, lies a pair of wooden pattens—so 
mnutely painted that the marks of where the feet have 
been are visible. 
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Against the wall at the back of the room is a carved 
wooden bench covered with a cloth and, above it, hang 
a glass rosary and a round mirror. The artist has per¬ 
ceived every turn of the light caught by the rosary and 
has portrayed not only the shadow thrown by the beads 
but the shadow of the shadow. 

The round convex mirror is set in a carved frame 
adorned with ten enamel medallions depicting scenes 
from the Passion. Within the convex glass the whole 
room is reflected in miniature. We can observn therein 
the couple standing with their backs towards us and 
through the open doorway of their roorn we can see the 
figures of two people of which the one in blue must be 

the artist himself. . 

The Amolfinis’ bedroom has one large wmdow ot 
which the top lights are of bottle glass. Through the 
lower panes we can see the bricks and mortar of the 
outside wall and also a little cherry tree. The window 
frame is fitted with wooden shutters and even the grain 
in the wood and the marks of nails can be clearly seen. 
On the aumbry below the window are three oranges 
and a fourth is on the sill. The room is lit by an elabor¬ 
ate brass chandelier in which one candle is still burning. 
The flame is cocked towards the window owing to the 
draught from the open door. Below the chandelier is an 
inscription and date (Jan van Eyck w^ here, 1434) and 
this, too, is a masterpiece of capricious extravagance 
for even the fuU stop is playfiiUy adorned wath an 
elaborate flourish. 

Although the picture is such a maze of bewiidenng 
detail, the eye is never distracted from the^ beauty 
of the composition and each of the many interests 
is subordinated to the searching portrait studies ot 
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the sour-Iooking merchant and his timid, expectant 
•wife. 

The picture has a curious history. In 1516 it belonged 
to Marguerite of Austria, Queen Regent of the Nether¬ 
lands. It came later into the possession of a barber in 
Bruges who presented it to Mary of Hungary. Rumour 
says that Mary was so pleased with the gift that she gave 
the artist an annuity. 

In the eighteenth century w^e hear of the picture in 
Spain, where it hung in the Royal Palace at Madrid. 
We then lose sight of it altogether until 1815 when it 
was discovered by Major-General Hay in a cellar at 
Brussels to which he was taken when wounded at the 
battle of Waterloo. 

The discoverer bought the picture for eighty pounds 
and sold it thirty-fi'v^e years later to the National 
Gallery for a hundred and thirty. 

At the time in w-hich he painted the Arnolfini Por- 
trait, Jan van Eyck was aiman' of about fifty and a very 
considerable personage in European Society. He was 
the Court painter and personal attendant of Philip 
Duke of Burgimdy and he accompanied the prince on 
many of his foreign travels. The fame of Jan van Eyck 
beeame widespread and soon eclipsed the reputation of 
his equally brilliant brother Hubert who, by reason of 
his shorter and more parochial existence, was remem¬ 
bered oidy by such devout persons as had worshipped 
before his altarpiece at Ghent. 

Jan van Eyck’s younger associate, Petrus 
Christus ( 1410 P- 1473 ?), is a somewhat obscure 
character and is principally associated with his role as 
intermediary between Northern and Southern Europe. 
Petrus Christus, through his collaboration ■with Anto- 
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nello da Messina at the Court of Milan, introduced into 
Italy the Northern method of oil painting and was 
responsible for the Italians’ neglect of tempera in favour 
of the more luminous medium of oil. 

Our representations of the art of Petrus Christus in¬ 
cline towards dulness, but the Portrait of a Young 
Man (No. 2593) reflects a close observation of detail. 
We can, indeed, enjoy the delicacy of the illuminated 
book which the young man holds in his hands and we 
may even try to decipher the rhymed prayer which is 
pinned to the wall above his head. 

Van Eyck and Petrus Christus both worked princi¬ 
pally at Bruges, but this city was not the only centre of 
artistic acti-vity. At Toumai another important in¬ 
fluence was at work in the person of the Master of 
Flemalle, or—as he is now identified— Robert 
CAJVtPiN ( 1375 - 1444 ). 

Although Campin is to us a comparatively new dis¬ 
covery,^ in his day he was exceedingly well knowm. He 
held "an important office in the Painters’ Guild at 
Toumai and was the nucleus of a great artistic influence. 

With our Madonna and Child (No. 2609) we have 
something far removed from the Amolfim portrait. 
The delicacy of execution is still with us, but the tern- 
perament is very different and, instead of van Eyck’s 
urbane refinement, we see signs of an imcouth pro¬ 
vincialism. The awkwardly posed Virgin of Robert 
Campin is an uncomely type with her h^vy face and 
‘ coarse hair and the room in which she sits is the interior 
of some ponderously-furnished bourgeois house. 

1 He was first identified witli the Master of Flemalle by M. 
Georges Hulin,in 1909. Burlington Magazine, Vol. XV (July, 
1909), pp. 203-208. 
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Nevertheless, the technique is exquisitely precise and 
there is much detail in which we can delight. The 
Virgin is seated back to the fireplace and the straw 
screen which protects her from the heat is ingeniously 
disposed so as to make a halo for her head. The flames 
from the fire can be seen above it. She sits upon a low 
settle which is adorned at the end by two carved lions. 
On the elaborately decorated console at her side stands 
a metal cup, perhaps symbolic of the chalice. Through 
the window, which is fitted with thick hinged shutters 
studded with nails, w'e catch a glimpse of the little city 
of Tournai. The Virgin’s house is apparently on some 
rising ground, just outside the city walls. Beyond the 
gates immediately below the window we can see an 
open square in which horsemen mingle with pedestrians. 
Round the square are shops and noblemen’s houses, 
the latter distinguishable by their hanging escutcheons. 
At the door of one of the shops a woman is standing and, 
in the next house, against which a ladder is propped, 
w'orkmen are repairing the roof. On the extreme right 
of the square a woman is looking out of a ground-floor 
window and talking to a man below. The city is very 
small, as we can see over the gates into the hilly country 
beyond. 

Of Campin’s best known pupil, Rogier van der 
Weyden (c. 1400 - 1464 ), the National GaUery pos¬ 
sesses no satisfactory representation. Our The Magda - 
lene Reading (No. 654) is a gracious work in the style 
of Campin but gives but little idea of Rogier’s greater 
achievements. It is only a firagment of a larger work 
^d is, therefore, incomplete in its design and un¬ 
impressive in effect. The Lady in a White Head -dress 
(No. 1433) is a delicate work but does not show the 
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decision of draughtsmansHp which is usually associated 
4 th Rogier van der Weyden. Its attribution to Ae 
master’s own work has therefore been renounced and it 
is now assigned to a member of his studio. 

Of Dirk Bouts ( 1400 - 1475 ), another pupil ot 
Robert Campin, we have various representations. _ 

Our Entombment (No. 664) is a deeply impressive 
picture and possesses a breadth of treatment and 
economy of detail w'hich we do not always associate 
with the Flemish school. The picture reflects an Italian 
influence and is painted in tempera upon Enen imtead 
of in oil medium upon panel, the more usual mediod m 
the Netherlands. Tempera was very seldom used in the 
North except for large decorations and designs on 


banners. 

The picture is planned with a profound sensibility 
and everything is placed so as to intemify the tragedy 
of the scene. Despite the lack of detail, the pictime is 
painted with the utmost care and the oulEne of the 
back of Nicodemus (who stands at the end of the tomb) 

reveals evidence of repeated alterations. 

Dirk Bouts was a versatfle artist and the other facm 
of his talent are displayed in our Virgin and CMd 
(No. 2595) and in the sensitive Portrait of a Man 
(No. Q42) - Dirk Bouts was a Dutchman by nationahty 
and was bom at Haarlem; he Uved very Etde in HoEand 
and finaEy set up his workshop in Louv^. 

Among the generation of artists which followed ^uts 
and Van der Weyden the most famousj^e Ha“ Mem- 
Enc and Hugo van der Goes ( 1435 P- 1482 .). Un 
fortunately the National GaEery possesses no certam 
example of Van der Goes’ work smce even our Death 
of the Virgin (No. 658) is considered with suspiaon. 
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Notwithstanding, the little picture is dramatic in feeling 
and has the beauty of technical perfection. The design 
is composed in ascending planes, beginning with the 
figures kneeling at the foot of the bed and reaching its 
zenith in the vision of Christ and the angels who hover 
above the d>ing Virgin. 

The work of Hans Memling (1430/35-1494) is 
more richly represented in our Gallery than that of Van 
der Goes, although the merit is of quantity rather than 
of quality. None of our representations of MemHnc’s 
art does justice to the master of the Saint Ursula Casket 
and not even our well-known Madonna and Child 
Enthroned in a Garden (No. 686) is a very stimu¬ 
lating work. We feel indeed, for all the beauty of the 
landscape background, that the picture is formal and 
apathetic. 

For a long time the National Gallery lacked any 
example of the work of Geertgen tot Sint Jans 
(c. 1465-1495), a Dutch painter who, by reason of his 
early date, is usually classed with the Flemish School. 
At last, in 1925, the Gallery acquired The Nativity 
(No. 4081), a most delicate and original work and one 
of the earliest known examples of a Night Scene. Such 
an audacious experiment as the representation of dark¬ 
ness in paint was unknown in the Netherlands at this 
date and was very rare in Italy. Piero della Francesca, 
it is ^ true, had preceded Geertgen by forty years in 
his ‘Tent of Alpiander’ at Arezzo, but Geertgen 
equalled the achievement of the Italian artist in his 
dramatic counterplay of light and shade such as is 
shown in the contrast of the tight of the Angel appear- 
ing to the shepherds with the rays emanating from 
the Holy Ciuld. ^ 
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Such a treatment of light was not employed for 
another hundred years, when it was adopted by 
Eisheimer in Germany and in the Low Countries by 
Rubens and Rembrandt. 

Our Marriage of St. Catherine (No. 1085) by a 
Follower of Geertgen tot Sint Jans reveals 
the same tendency towards a strange effect of light. 
Here we find the "Vurgin seated in a formal garden. In 
the background is a wood of citron and c>-press trees 
and in the wood is a cathedral from the interior of 
which a golden light emanates. The picture displays 
an intense obser%'ation of nature and the grass beneath 
the Virgin’s feet is scattered with every sort of flower. 
The fringe of trees silhouetted against the evening sky is 
mysterious enough to induce us to forget the religious 
si^ficance of the picture and we think of it only as 
some romantic nocturne. 

The Legend of Saint Giles (No. 1419) by the 
Master of St. Giles (Fifteenth Century), which 
hangs beside Geertgen’s Nativity, is one of the freshest 
pictures of the Netherlandish School and its subject 
has its echo even in the present day when much is 
being done to ventilate the barbarism of an abomin¬ 
able form of sport. It depicts the saint rescuing his 
hind from the royal hunt. The driven animal has 
rushed to her master for protection and the arrow, 
which should have struck the hind, has pierced the hand 
of the saint. The king and his bishop, ashamed of their 
cruelty, kneel before Saint Giles. 

The scene of the picture is the Valley of the Rhone 
and the saint’s cave (with a pent roof and a crucifix 
hanging at the entrance) is set at the foot of a rock. 
The picture reveals an intense love of Nature. The tree 
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which drades the composition into two halves is so 
minutely painted that we can detect the dead wood 
among the foliage. The hermit saint is surrounded by- 
exquisite flowers, among which can be seen the purple 
iris and a tall muUen plant. The mullenissaid to have 
been used for healing and has therefore a special signifi¬ 
cance in this picture. 

The picture is part of a diptych and its companion 
piece, representing ‘The Mass of St. Giles’, is now in a 
private collection. 

Another Dutchman by birth who is alw-ays associated 
with the Flemish School is Gerard David (1460 ?- 
1523 ). Although he studied at Haarlem (perhaps with 
Geertgen tot Sint Jans), Da\id spent most of his time in 
Flanders and worked at Bruges for the last forty years 
of his life. Our Gallery is fortunate in possessing five 
examples of his work, each of which is indicative of a 
diflferent stage in his artistic development. Our earliest 
example—one of the earliest on record—^is the Christ 
Nailed to the Cross (No. 3067). This, in its intense 
realism, is entirely Dutch in character. But this native 
influence was only transitory and, after the p ain ter’s re¬ 
moval from Haarlem to Bruges, he forgot his early sur¬ 
roundings and completely assimilated the spirit of the 
Netherlands. Our Marriage of Saint Catherine (No. 
1432) excellently illustrates the change and, except for 
certain qualities of technique, the picture is almost in¬ 
distinguishable from a Memlinc. The design is dull and 
formal but the background is delicious. The Virgin sits 
in a tiled court which borders upon a garden. On the 
left an angel is in the garden plucking grapes whilst 
further along, on the right, walks St. Anthony for 
whose chapel the picture was painted. Beyond the 
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arden waUs (upon whicli sits a bullfinch; is the city of 
ruo'es. A stalk stands upon the chimney of the house 
on the left where an old woman looks out of a window. 
On the right are more houses and by the window of one 
of these houses a squirrel is eating a nut. Behveen the 
Vircdn and the attendant on her left is a small plot oi 
Madonna Elies and, on her right, blue irises entwine 
themselves in St. Catherine’s wheel. _ 

This picture has an opulence of colouring wmch is 
only exceEed by the painter’s later work, the Canon 
with His Patron Saints (No. 1045). In this magni¬ 
ficent picture the luxury of the sixteenth centurv' is 

anticipated. , 

Gerard Da\id marks the end of the fifteenth century 
and with the dawn of the new era we find a significant 
change in Netherlandish painting. The art of Flandem 
had already achieved a widespread reputation and ail 
the countries of Northern Europe were adopting 
the aesthetic methods of the Low Countries. Flemish 
painters were ever>-w’here encouraged and even Italy, 
who could boast of such a long artistic tradition, re¬ 
nounced the Southern medium of tempera in favour 01 


the Northern medium of oil. 

Flanders, moreover, had itself suffered a change and 
the centre of prosperity had moved from Bruges to 
Antwerp. In Antwerp the patrons of art were no longer 
princely connoisseurs but rich business men whose mm 
it was to exploit the popularity of Flemish painting. .Mt, 
then, was set upon a different basis and the fashion was 
fixed not by aristocratic collectors but by nch com¬ 


mercial magnates. 

With the beginning of the new centu^ we nopce a 
new element enter into painting in the introduction oi 
N.G. ^45 ^ 
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landscape. In the preceding age pictures were confined 
exclusively to portraiture and religious subjects, but 
with Jo.\CHiM Patinir ( 1485 - 1524 ) we see a definite 
insistence upon landscape painting. The Gallery pos¬ 
sesses no wnrk by this rare artist, although it has many 
representations of his School. Our exquisite River 
Scene (No. 1298) is one of the earliest examples of 
landscape used as the sole subject of a picture. The 
effect is curiously Oriental due to the artist’s colour 
scheme of pale blues and %vhites. The scene is the 

painter’s native country near Dinant on the Meuse_a 

region famous for its hme-kilns. It is thought that the 
figure beneath the tree on the left is the artist himself. 

The delicacy of Patinir finds its equal in the work of 
OuiNTEN Massys ( 1466 - 1530 ), whose Madonna 
with Saints Catherine and Barbara (No. 3664) 
(executed on Hnen in tempera) has an intelligent refine¬ 
ment and restraint of detail more comparable with the 
art of the early Italians than with the work of the six¬ 
teenth century Flemings. 

One of the most important pictures in our Flemish 
room is the Adoration of the Kings (No. 2790) by 
Mabuse ( 1472 P- 1535 ?). Here we may fully appreci¬ 
ate the change w'hich took place in p ainting after the 
centre of artistic actiHty had moved from Bruges to 
Antwerp. Under the new' fashion set by the commercial 
magnates at Antwerp, restraint was no longer required 
in painting and the tasteful costliness of the old regime 
gave place to a wave of opulent extravagance. In his 
‘Adoration of the Eiings’ Mabuse fully realizes the 
artistic demand of the wealthy merchants for whom no 
design could be too involved nor any ornamentation too 
profuse. For us the picture contains a surfeit of detail 
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and, despite the nine angels who hover (in descending 
scale) above the Virgin, the religious signihcance of the 
subject is swamped by the more dominant interest of 
cPks and furs and precious stones. 

The painting reveals a marvellous technique and 
every detail is represented with extraordinary minute¬ 
ness "and such passages as the King’s robes and head¬ 
dresses, the 'orfe\Terie’ in their hands and the coins in 
the Virgin’s chalice are incomparable in their delicacy. 

In the midst of this royal luxury there runs a vein of 
dmple naturalism in which the artist reveals an interest 
in life. In the foreground are two white dogs 

and at the back of the ruined stable a donkey is eating a 
thistle. Through the doorway, immediately behind the 
Virgin, we see into the inner recesses of the stable and 
we can with difficulty discern the figures of people and 

oxen. _ - , I jj 

The picture is signed twice^—once in the headare^ 

of King Balthazar and again on the coUar of his 

turbaned attendant. 

Mabuse did not confine himself to the representation 
of devotional subjects and his mastery in the sphere o 
portraiture is well revealed in his portrait of the htue 

girl with the astrolabe— Jacqueline de Bourgogne (?) 

(No. 2211)—the quintessence of solemn childhTOci. 

It is interesting to compare the extravagant ‘Mora- 
tion of the Kings’ by Mabuse with the very different 
version of the same subject by PiETER BRUEGEL 
( 1525 - 1569 ). Here we see the introduction into paint¬ 
ing of an entirely new element, that of caricature. 

1 lENMNE G O S . . . - 
IENNINE GOSERT OGM .... 

The artist’s Mi name was Jan Gosart de ^labnse. 
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BraegeFs Adoration of the Kings (No. 3556) is a 
piece of caustic satire and we are at once surprised by 
the unusual aspect of tMs familiar scene. The reason for 
the artist’s bitterness is to be found in the date of his 
picture. This ‘^Adoration’ was painted in 1564, a year 
in which the Netherlands were enjoying an unexpected 
peace. In this year it seemed that the iron hand 
of Spain had been finally removed from the Low 
Countries and that the people could again express 
their feelings without danger of imprisonment or the 
stake. 

These hopes, ho’wever, were as false as they could be, 
and in the following year the Netherlands w^ere invaded 
by the army of the Duke of Alva and the people were 
once more plunged into misery. 

In BraegeFs picture we see a reflection of this feeling 
of national independence and the artist has satirized 
the ‘'Adoration’ in a w^ay W'Mch would have been im¬ 
possible at any other time. The kneeling king has been 
deprived of every shred of majesty and remains the 
epitome of servile silliness; the second king, immediately 
behind him, has the face of a common villain and 
Balthazar is more Oriental than even the most ardent 
realist would, subsequently, have dared to make him. 
Even the Holy Family have not been spared the lash, 
for the Child could not be more simpering nor could 
Joseph be fatter nor more foolish. The crowd on the 
left consists of gaping yokels, whilst on the extreme 
right a Jew casts envious glances at the golden vessel 
borne by Balthazar. 

Pieter Bruegel is a unique phenomenon in Flemish 
art and Ms life was worthy of wonder. For many yearS: 
he was known only as a draughtsman and engraver and 
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then, at the end of his career, he suddeidy produced a 

series of grotesque and marvellous painting. 

In his technique as well as in his conceptions Bruegel 
differs from his Flemish contemporaries and, although a 
dose obser^'er of detah, he paints wth a breadth of 
treatment in which the miniaturist traditiom of the 
early Netherlanders are left behind and the florid gemus 
of Rubens is announced. 

OTHER NOTABLE PICTURES IN 
ROOM XV 

Dirk Bouts. Madonna and Child (No. 2595). 
Gerakd David. Adoration of the Kings 

(No. 1079). 

Flemish School. Exhumation of Saint Hubert 

(No. 783). 

M4RINUS V. Reymersw.^l. Two Bankers 

(No. 944 ). 

Massys. The Crucifixion (No. 715). 
Master From Delft. The Crucifixion 

(No. 2922). 

Memlinc. Duke of Cleves (No. 2594). 
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A fter the death of Pieter Bruegel, artistic genius 
appeared to have passed out of Flanders and paint¬ 
ing in the Netherlands seemed in danger of coming to 
a sudden stop. Then, without warning, the situation 
was saved and a great genius arose in the person of 
Peter Paul Rubens ( 1577 - 1640 ). Rubens, in¬ 
deed, by his early studies in Italy, caught up the dying 
sparks of the Italian tradition and rekindled in Flanders 
the flame of art which had been so near to extinction. 

With Rubens, Flemish painting assumed an entirely 
new character, for on to the technical perfection of the 
Flemish miniaturists were grafted the broad treatment 
and audacious learning of the great Italian masters. 
In spite of the outside influence of Italy and Spain, 
Rubens never became a veneered eclectic and, for all 
his inexhaustible imagination, he remained essentially 
Flemish. 

Rubens w^as one of the most remarkable personalities 
in the w^ole history of painting. He was famous as 
a diplomat as well as painter and in 1629 he came to 
England on a diplomatic mission—to negotiate with 
Charles I for peace between England and Spain. He 
remained one year in England, during which time he 
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i,prame an enthusiastic admirer of our county; 

^ nmciated England’s pleasant landscape and our 
-Drosoerity he expressed enjoyment of the 
SoScalTeUcrand fine coulfions of wo* of a* 
UTiilst in London he executed many paintog:> and 

ImoS his numerous activities he decorated the ceihng 

fthe^ Inigo Jones Banquetmg Room m Whitehah. 
ItVaSonal GaUerv^’s picture of Peace and Mar 
74 4 ) is an example of his English period and 
4 se^ted bv the artist to Charles I. In 1630, he 
knighted by &e King and was given an honorarv- 

'^TSem^married^ twice and both marriages were 
fortunate. Of his first wife, IsabeUa Brant he said that 
she lacked aU the faults of her sex, and with his second, 
Heltoe Fourment, he enjoyed many years of happmes 

“mprincety qualities of Rubens’ decoration gav;e 

him an enormous popularity and, ^^f 

rnmmissions far exceeded the resources both of his time 
nT^irgy. He employed, therefore, an enormous 
oTasStants and pupils and >_ 
or more official works, only the design is by the mas 
-naiTitinff is tlie work of Ins stuuio- 
L Malgar Iquare our Rubens CoEection is not as 

extensive as that\f most European art g^enes and 

each picture has the merit of bemg entirely from the 

niasteris hand and reflects no trace 
We have moreover, representations of many facets 0 
Rubens’ ’versatility and possess masterpieces of po - 
^^lantape ^ wdl aa »me magnified 
decorato [such as fhmous Judg- 
1 Now the United Services Museum. 
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ment of Paris (No. 194)] with which the artist is 
usually associated. 

The Triumph of Silenus (No. 853)—a picture 
which once belonged to Richelieu—is a mar\^el of bril¬ 
liant painting and, for all its breadth of treatment, the 
draughtsmanship is impeccable and each detail is 
closely observ-ed. 

Eveiy^ passage deserves a special study and the paint¬ 
ing of the fruit is delicate enough to arouse the admira¬ 
tion of the most fastidious miniaturist. 

The work is instinct with movement and w^e feel 
that, at any moment, the ample figure of the Wine God 
will be bustled off the end of the picture and ’we shall 
be left to contemplate the empty canvas. 

The Rape of the Sabines (No. 38) is no less bril¬ 
liant than the Silenus and it is even more audacious 
as a composition. The scene represents the carrying off 
of the Sabine Women by the companions of Romulus. 
High up, on the right, sits Romulus directing the 
activities and beneath him the women are being borne 
away. The whole thing is a masterpiece of turbulent 
action and the ladies, though buxom, seem really to be 
engaged in a violent struggle. 

As a portrait painter Rubens was always much in 
demand and he worked for a wealthy and aristocratic 
clientHe. Our masterpiece in this sphere is the well- 
known Chapeau de Faille (No. 852). This piquant 
and most \dvacious portrait represents Suzanne Four- 
ment, the sister of the artist's second wife, in her most 
fashionable apparel. The name 'Le Chapeau de Paille® 
has caused much confusion as the lady's hat is not of 
straw but of felt and the picture should, therefore, be 
called ^Le Chapeau de Foil'. The former name, how- 
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ever, is traditional, though incorrect, and is a cor¬ 
ruption of the term‘Chapeau d’Espagne’. 

Rubens is an artist of such dazzling versatihty that 
certain of his talents are eclipsed by others and his 
briffiance as a landscape painter is often overlooked. 
But we have, in this gallery, three of his greatest lands¬ 
capes and our famous picture The Chateau de Steen 
'No. 66) represents his masterpiece in this ‘genre’.^ 
Here we see the artist’s country house, near Mahnes, 
cauyht by the sun on some autumn afternoon. Such a 
coinbination of intense naturalism and airv' spacious¬ 
ness was a novelty in painting and the picture had an 
enormous influence both abroad and in England. Its 
exhibition at the British Institution caused a sensation 
among painters and Turner, Constable and Crome 

were all affected by it. _ _ _ 

The principal feature of the picture is its atmosphenc 
freshness but the details are closely obsen^ed. The cart, 


1 The picture was presented to the National Gallery by ^r 
G^orae Beaumont, one of the greatest of our benefactors and *e 
virtual founder of the Gallery, since it was he who first suggesccd 
that London should have a national collection. He gave many 
pictures to the Gallery, including Claude’s famous Landscape 

witli FMiires (No. 6i). « ^ 

His friendship with Constable brought Sir George B^umont 
into contact with more modem methods of pamtmg and hecoidd 
never quite accustom himself to the artist’s use of fresh greem for 
the portrayal of foli^e rather than the brown tonra us^ by 
Wilson and the earlier painters. When shown a product 

of Constable’s work, he not infrequently would ask, And wLere 
is your brown tree, Mr. Constable?’ On one occasion tins ote- 
vation irritated the painter so much that he took a violm and hid 
it on the lawn, hoping that the ob«ous difference 
at last, convince his old-fashioned patron of the greenery of 


nature. 
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in the foreground, contains a calf which is tied dom 
ready for market and a copper jug in the cart glistens 
in the afternoon light with which the chateau windows 
are also caught. In the foreground, a man is about to 
shoot some partridges—inordinately large—and on the 
extreme right some smaller birds, perhaps chaffinches, 
are flying in the sky. 

Of Rubens* many pupils the most famous is Sir 
Anthony van Dyck ( 1599 - 1641 ). Likehis master, 
Van Dyck 'worked at the English court and followed 
Rubens as official painter to Charles I. He remained 
in London for nine years until Ms death in 1641. 
England proved a very happy home for him and he 
expressed Ms love of the English countryside. 

Van Dyck was, like Rubens, overpowered by the 
number of commissions wMch he received and he em¬ 
ployed'a large suite of assistants. Some paintings attri¬ 
buted to him bear very little trace of the master’s hand 
and others are entirely studio work. 

Van Dyck spent two years in Rubens’ workshop and 
our Emperor Theodosius with St. Ambrose (No. 
50) testifies the precocious genius of the young pupil. 
The picture is a copy of a large work by Rubens (now 
in the Vienna Gallery) and it reveals an ardent imita¬ 
tion of the master’s style. 

Our striking portrait of Cornelius van der Geest 
(No. 52) is another early w^ork in wMch the brilliance 
of Rubens is reflected. 

Van Dyck was also an enthusiastic student of the 
Italian masters and he spent seven years in the South 
painting portraits and studying the art of Italy. The 
famous picture of The Balbi CMldren, lent to the 
National Gallery by Lady Lucas, reflects the Italian 
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influence and the deep red colour which perv-ades the 
picture is the result of the artist’s^ study of Titi^. It 
is possible that this picture was inspired by Titian’s 
‘Comaro Family’ (No. 4452) which was once m \an 

Dvck’s possession. , . , • *1, 

'Another aspect of Van Dyck’s talent is shown in the 
George and Francis VilUers (No. 3605). Here we 
see the artist in his English period when his genius for 
brilliant colouring and fadle draughtsmanship found 

its full development. 

Our most famous representation of v an Uyck s art, 
the colossal Equestrian Portrait of Charles I (Nn. 

11721 does not hang in this room but is placed with the 
Eno’lish pictures in Room XXV. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the King was a generous patron of the arts 
and was second only to Francis I in his encouragement 
of artistic activity. His magnificent coUection of pictures 
contained such universal masterpieces as the Raphael 
cartoons (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum], the 
Mantegna ‘Triumph of Caesar’ (now at Hampton 
Court) and the Wilton Diptych. _ 

In spite of Rubens’ extensive studio not many ot ms 
pupik achieved an indiHduai success, and JAKOB 
JORDAENS ( 1593 - 1678 ) was one of the few to share 
with Van Dyck the rare distinction of world-wide 
reputation. Jordaens, however, is Van Dyck’s anti¬ 
thesis and achieved success in a sphere which Im feUow- 
student would have despised. He w^, indeed no 
courtly painter of the aristocratic world, but liked to 
portray the gross conviviality of the Flemish bour- 

^^In our gallery we have no example of Jordaens’ 
rollicking festivity, for our Holy Family (No. 3215) 
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is an astonishingly sober subject to attract this jo\iaI 
painter. The picture, however, is no devotional piece 
and the title is but a thin disguise for a Family Group. 
The Madonna is the artist’s wife and the Christ Child 
is his Mttle daughter. 

It is a pity that the National Gallery should possess 
no example of Jordaens’ Rabelaisian extravagance, but 
it is chiefly in the Netherlands that the artist can be seen 
at his best and there we find him in his most character¬ 
istic mood, florid but unashamed. 

ROOM XIII 

is less important than most of the rooms in the National 
Gallery and, owing to its small size and bad lighting, 
only works of secondary significance can be placed 
there. 

At the present time, the room contains pictures of 
the early Flemish School and a fine set of Rubens 
Drawings. 
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rooms XVII AND XVIII 

O t'R Spanish rooms are not, superficially, among 
the most attractive in the gaUery and the fi^ 
ession might well be one of a set of large, heavy 

oXtings Thfs lack of outward charm does not, how- 

Ler excuse a hasty study and many of pur Spams 
plctmes are great and important masterpieces. 

room XVII 

The picture which first arrests our attention in Room 
XVII ?s The Agony in the Garden 34:76) Y 
ft Greco ( 1545 - 1614 ). This incomparable master 
was not a Spaniard by nationality bi^ a Greek, bom 
TcaXa, £ Crete. His real name, Domemco Theo- 
Scopoulo , is now used only by studente and he is 
S^ally acknowledged as El Greco (the feeek)^ 
Greco left Candia at an early age to stujr parting m 
VeS^e where he became Are pupil "fJmtoreUo lu 
left Venice for Spam and resided m 
atee he worked uutE hie dea* m 16 . 4 . f 

tion in Spain became so defimtely assured that his 
Cretan origin was forgotten and he was everywhere 
regarded as a Spanish citizen. • « 

The art of El Greco is not easy and it reqmres a 

special study and understanding. Those 

in art no more than a photographic representation of 

natural appearances wiU hurry past his pictmes and 

exploit their fancy upon some Dutch 
is, however, much more in art than that wluA the 
camera can give us and El Greco, for Im mastery of ^ 
the things which matter most in painting, must be 
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considered one of the most profound, nervous and im¬ 
aginative artists that the world has ever seen. 

In the National GaHer)^ picture of Gethsamene, the 
artist transcends the representation of natural appear¬ 
ance and sacrifices everything to the mental stress which 
caused the hours in the garden to be agonizing. The 
figure of Christ is made gaunt by suffering and His face 
is indicative of intense mental pain. His kneeling form 
occupies the centre of the composition; on the right 
is a bridge across which Judas and the soldiers are 
advancing and on the left the Angel appears on a 
cloud I'vhich envelops the sleeping Apostles. Even the 
heavens are troubled by the atmosphere of tragedy 
and the moon is half-hidden by a trail of smriing 
clouds. 

El Greco’s picture is impressive from every point of 
Hew; the colours are as dramatic as the composition 
and the lemon yellow of the AngeFs garment makes a 
splendid contrast with the blood-red shadows of Christ’s 
robe. The lines, moreover, are instinct with life and 
are as \ital as flickering flames. 

The picture is a Hsion of the Agony in the garden. 
It is as if, in the midst of a great storm, the heavens 
were opened and the scene was revealed at the zenith 
of its intensity—only to be hidden, a second later, by 
the darkness of the rolling clouds. 

The Christ Driving the Traders from the 
Temple (No. 1457) is a less exciting work than the 
Agony, but it is executed with the same electric vitality 
and reveals a sense of swift dramatic movement. 

El Greco’s activities were confined to the solitary 
city of Toledo, but in the more central communities 
of Madrid and SeHUe a band of progressive artists 
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was at work. Our Franciscan Monk (No. 230 ), by 
Francesco Zxjrbaran (1598-1662), an artist of 
the next generation, reveals an entirely different facet of 
Spanish painting from that displayed by El Greco and 
here we are safely in the realms of realism. The picture 
has a monumental impressiveness and possesses a dig¬ 
nity not far behind that of Rembrandt or Velasquez. 

The only other example of Zurbaran in our Gallery, 
the Lady as Saint Margaret (No. 1930 ), is the reverse 
of the Franciscan and is as petty as the other is power¬ 
ful. The picture, though a popular favourite, has no 
serious inteUectual nor aesthetic significance and is 
nothing more than a portrait of a rather foolish young 
girl masquerading as a Saint. 

The study of Greco and Zurbaran leads us on to 
VELASQtJEZ (1599-1660). It is impossible to appre¬ 
ciate the full range of this great painter without a \isit 
to Vieima and Madrid where his most famous master¬ 
pieces hang, but in the National Gallery, though it 
cannot compete with either of those collections in its 
representation of Velasquez, we can obtain a fine idea 
of the artist’s power and versatility. 

Our earliest work, the Christ in the House of 
Martha (No. 1375 ), reveals an aspect of Velasquez’ 
talent which is not often seen. It is a work of his early 
youth when he was engaged upon the portrayal of the 
kitchen scenes or bodegOTies, fashionable in Seville at 
the time. The picture, despite its coarseness of t\q>e and 
its pedestrian subject, is painted with a masterly accom¬ 
plishment and such culinary details as the eggs, fish 
and peeled onion are executed with a precision which 
would have pleased the most fastidious among the 
Dutch. 


L 


N.G. 
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The Christ at the Column (No. 1148), though aa 
early work, is more mature than the ^House of Martha’ 
and in it we have a foretaste of the master’s latent power. 
The figures of the angel and the little Saint Bridget are 
sensitive portraits of Spanish types, but the Christ is 
rather theatrically poised and reflects the influence of 
Guido Reni and his circle for whom the extremes of 
melodrama made more appeal than the restraint of 
tragedy. 

The famous Philip IV, when Young (No. 1129) 
brings a startling change and here we see Velasquez 
as an assured master. This -picture was executed only 
a little later than the ‘"Christ at the Column’, but the 
artist had been to Italy in the meantime and had 
studied the work of Titian and Veronese. The portrait 
combines a delicacy of execution wdth a searching pene¬ 
tration into character and the figure of the young king 
is in no way made a vehicle for the artist’s extraordinary 
facility in painting a stuff of silver brocade. 

No picture in the National Gallery has been so much 
in the public eye as the Venus and Cupid (No. 2057) 
from Rokeby Hall. Its purchase in 1906 by the 
National Art Collections Fund for ^^45,000 caused a 
sensation, but there was even greater disquiet when 
the picture was slashed in 1914 by suffragettes. 

Although the damage was very drastic, the picture 
was miraculously repaired and only slight traces of the 
cuts can now be seen. The picture is composed with 
a masterly wisdom and the reclining Venus and her 
attendant make a beautiful lunette design. Although 
the Goddess lies upon a green and white garment sug¬ 
gesting the sea from w^hich she was bom, we are not 
deceived by her role of di\inity and we take her at 
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once for a handsome model posing elegantly for the 
artist. 

The towering personality of Velasquez dominates 
Spanish painting so strongly that such a reposeful 
painter as Bartolom£ Murillo (1617-1682) is 
Hkely to be completely overshadowed. 

Murillo has acMeved an enormous popularity through 
his attractive portrayal of devotional subjectSj and those 
who are not embarrassed by cloying sentiment will find 
pleasure in the St. John, and the Lamb (No. 176 ) and 
the Holy Family (No. 13 ). This Mnd of w^ork came 
veiy easy to ilurillo's facile talent and he at once ex¬ 
ploited his popularity by painting a large number of 
canvases in this style. It must not, however, be thought 
that ail these pictur.es are worthless, for many, though 
over-sweet, are works of great technical distinction. 

IMurillo^s art had more than one facet and in his 
painting of peasant children he shows a more impres¬ 
sive talent. Our Boy Dri,ii|diig (No. 1286 ), although 
not certain in its attribution, indicates a style in which 
the artist achieved a lesser, though perhaps more 
deser\^ed, success J 

The last of the great Spanish artists w^as .Fran¬ 
cisco Goya (1746-1828) and he was by no means 
the least versatile. He could apply Ms hand to .almost 
eveiy^ kind of p.aintmg and he was as .successful in 
serious portoiture as in satiric "genreb In the popular 
consideration, Goya is usually associated with a pen¬ 
chant for 'Grand GuignoF, and such subjects as 
‘Thyestes Feast* and 'Satan Devouring Hs CMidren* 
are generally thought to have been most congenial to 

^ A £ner example of Murilo^s ^peasant genre* k the Spanlsli 
Peasant Boy (No. 74), which hai^ in Room, XVIII. 
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Ms demoniacal temperament. This is, however, a 
one-sided view since Goya’s mood was not alwavs 
sinister and he has given us many charming scenes of 
national life. 

In this room, Goya is represented by two great por¬ 
traits which reveal the artist’s delicacy of touch and 
searching insight into character. The Dr. Feral (No. 
1951 ) is an ominous portrait of a man rath a twisted 
lip and the Dona Isabel De Porcel (No. 1473 ) is a 
dignified study of a lady in a mantilla. The latter 
picture has not the crispness of the former and has 
suffered a little from restoration. 
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T he more fantastic side of Goya’s genius is seen in 
Room XVIII in The Bewitched (Xo. 1472). 
This representation of a priest, terrified by a \ision of 
grinning demons and dancing mules, illustrates a scene 

from a popular play. _ • r i. cn 

The Picnic {No. 1471 ) is the antithesis of the Be¬ 
witched’ and is as sunny and cheerful as the other is 
macabre. The technique reveals a sure rapidity and 
the painting has the feather)' lightness of some 
delicious ‘souffle’. 

This small room contains many interesting pictures, 
such as The Matador (No. 3138) by M-vriano 
Fortuny (1838-1874) which, though superficial 
compared with Goya, is a facile wnrk; the Duel in 
the Pardo (No. 1376) by Del M-vzo (1600P-I667); 
the Immaculate Conception (No. 3910 ) by Mur¬ 
illo (1617-1682); and the Saint Paul Reading (No. 
3590 ) by an unknown artist of the Sp.4NISH School. 
This last picture has been aptly, if somewhat hereti- 
caUy, compared with WTistler’s Portrait of his Mother. 
The room also contains a few fine Spanish primitives. 

On leaving the Spanish room we enter the East 
Vestibule, where the mosaic pavement has been most 
adroitly l^d byMR.BORls Anrep. The section in the 
East Vestibule representing The Pleasures of Life 
has its counterpart across the way (in the W^t \ «ti- 
bule) in the Labours of Life w'hich, in spite of its 
more sombre title, is no less diverting than the former 
section and equally prov'ocative and original. 

The West Vestibule contains the famous Dido 
Building Carthage (No. 498) by J- M. W- Tut^er 
(1775-1851). This picture and the Sun Rising 
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through Vapour (No. 479 ) were painted by Turner 
as a deliberate challenge to Claude and the artist 
bequeathed the two pictures to the National Gallery 
only on the condition that they should be hung near 
two specified Claudes. 

Turner s Dido’ has an extraordinary similarity to 
its counterpart, the Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba (No. 14 ) by Claude (1600-1682), and were 
It not for its more elaborate composition and slightly 
damaged condition, the English picture would be 
almost indistinguishable from any characteristic work 
by the French painter. 

_ Turner, who never signed a picture, made an excep¬ 
tion of this case and signed and inscribed his ‘Dido 
Building Carthage’ in the truly Claudian fashion. 

On the north^ wall of each of these two Vestibules 
hangs a masterpiece by Canaletto (1697-1768), the 
prince of Venetian landscape painters. On the West 
Vestibule is the well-known On the Grand Canal 
(No. 163 ) and in the east wing is a famous view of 
the Scuola di San Rocco (No. 937 ). The latter pic- 
ture represents the Maundy Thursday ceremony when 
the Doge and Officers of State with the confiratentity 
of San Rocco a philanthropical brotherhood—^pro¬ 
ceeded to the Church of St. Mark. 
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ROOM XIX 


O N leading the Spanish pictures we must cross the 
Vestibule and pass through the early French room 
into Room XIX, which is devoted to the painters of 
Germany. 

Unfortunately our German room is ven^ small and 
inadec^uate. When the Xational Galleiv* was founded, 
very little was knowm in. England about German paint¬ 
ing and even the greatest masters of the School were 
insuIBciently appreciated. 

The earliest picture in our German room is the 
Holy Trinity (No. 3662 ) of the Franco-Rhexish 
School. This work was, for a long time, placed among 
the French School as it is closely allied the work of 
the Burgundian miniaturists. But it is no longer con¬ 
sidered entirely French in origin and the soft treatment 
of the heads and the apple-green draperies are now 
thought indubitably to point to the influence of the 
School of Cologne. 

An important example of this School is the Three 
Saints (No. 705 ) by Stef.^x Lochn-er of Cologne 
(c. 1400-1451). This gracious work is strangely Italian 
in character and has not the glittering perfection usuaily 
associated with the painting of the Northern Schools. 
The picture represents St. Catherine, accompanied on 
either side by St. Matthew and St. John. St. Matthew 
(who is himself attended by a diminutive angel) holds 
the Book of the Gospel whilst St. John is bearing the 
chalice containing the venomous asp. His eagle stands 
on a stone beside his feet. 

Stefan Lochner is the greatest master of the School 
of Cologne. His famous aitarpiece, now in Cologne 
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Cathedral, won the admiration of the great Diirer who 
considered it a work of extraordinary grace and 
sensibility. 

Albrecht Durer ( 1471 - 1528 ) is represented in 
oiu- collection by only one picture, the Portrait of his 
Father (No. 1938). This picture—one of four versions 
of the same subject^—was given a hostile reception by 
the critics on its purchase for the Gallery in 1904 and 
on all sides its authenticity was suspected. There seems 
little doubt, however, that the work is genmne since we 
know its history from the year 1636, when it was pre¬ 
sented to Charles I by the city of Nuremberg—together 
with Diirer’s ‘Self Portrait’—which now hangs in the 
Prado at Madrid. 

Diirer was, with Holbein, the greatest genius and 
most versatile painter that Germany ever produced, and 
the absence of other facets of his art is one of the most 
serious lacuna in this most comprehensive of National 
Collections. 

Diirer’s yoimger contemporary, Lucas Cranach 
THE Elder ( 1472 - 1553 ), was a brilliant artist with 
a decided turn for the grotesque. In his hfe-time he 
achieved a wide-spread popularity and he travelled 
extensively in Europe and the East. In his later years 
he became Court-painter to the Electors of Saxony and 
his pictures were the most fashionable of the day. 

The artist became especially famous for his portrayal 
of the nude, and our Charity (No. 2925) bears witness 
to the kind of picture which was popular with his more 
light-hearted patrons. The types of the ‘Charity’ are 
ugly but the picture is executed with a skilful excellence 
and the artist’s unembarrassed conception of this least 

1 The others are in Munich, Frankfort, and at Syon House. 
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self-conscious of \'irtues displays a vein of humorous 
orieinality. The picture is si^gned tvith Cranach’s usual 
device of the crowned serpent. 

The undoubted pride of our small collection of Ger¬ 
man pictures is the two works by Hans Holbein the 
Younger (1497—1543’). Of all the German artists, 
Holbein is most closely connected with England since 
a areat part of his life was spent in our countrv'. He 
was born in Germany, at Augsburg, but lived many 
years on the Swiss frontier at Basle. In 1526 he came 
to England with a letter of introduction from Erasmus 
to Sir Thomas More. He remained in England for two 
yearn and then, after another three years in Switzerland, 
he returned to London and became Court-painter to 
Henry VIII. He died in London in the year 1543 . 

Our picture. The Ambassadors (No. 1314 ), seems 
at first sight a large heavy painting, but a^ few 
moments’ study will show that it is a work of exceptional 
historical and’jesthetic interest. It represents Jean de 
Dintetille, the French Ambassador in London, w ith his 
learned friend Georges de Selve, later the Bishop of 
Lavour. The picture was painted in 1533 , the ye^ m 
which de DinteHlle took up his ambassadorial duties in 
London and de Selve came to England on a mission and 
stayed with his friend at the French Embassy. The pic¬ 
ture is, therefore, wrongly named the ‘Ambassadors’ 
and should be known as ‘The Ambassador and His 
Friend’. De Dinteville’s age ( 28 ; is inscribed on the 
sheath of the dagger in his hand, whereas the age of de 
Selve ( 25 ) is seen on the edge of the book upon which 
he rests his right arm. 

The picture is crow’ded with innumerable interesting 
details. The figures stand against a high table covered 
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vwth an Oriental pile rug on which lie many instru¬ 
ments, both mathematical and astronomical, represent¬ 
ing the sciences in which the two men are versed \1| 
the instruments are accmately portrayed and some* of 
them reoccur, with equal precision, in the famous por- 
frait of George Giske in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin. 

On the lower shelf of the table are two books, a globe 
a lute and a case of flutes. All these details are most 
accurately observed. One of the books is a mathe¬ 
matical treatise, in which the owner has marked his 
place with a set square, and the other is an open hymn 
book displaying a Lutherian Hymn and a shortened 
version of the Decalogue. The lute has one broken 
string and the coil of the released gut is painted with an 
incomparable delicacy. Even the globe deserv-es e.x- 
amination, for on it we can see a ship on its way to 
America and a representation of the Continent of 
Afidca, most queerly shaped and like an elongated 
version of Spain. 

The figures of the two dignitaries stand upon a 
tessellated pavement, a replica of the floor in front of 
the High Altar at Westminster. In the centre fore¬ 
ground is a curious oval-shaped otyect which has been 
taken both for the artist’s palette and a dried fish. It is, 
however, ndther of these things but is a dehberate 
anamorphosis of a human skull. If one looks along 
the picture from the right-hand side one can clearly 
recognize the skull in correct proportion. This fantastic 
caprice is not pecuHar to Holbein, but was a fashion¬ 
able trick at the time; such distortions, indeed, were 
not the domain only of skilful artists, but were also 
a modish parlour-game. A similar example of 
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‘anamorphosis’ can be seen in the elongated portrait 
of Prince Ed’ivard in the National Portrait Gallery'. 

It is no: certain why Holbein inserted this exotic 
detail into his picture; it seems unlikely that such an 
CibHcusIv gifted draughtsman should have to employ 
these laborious means merely to demonstrate his sleight- 
of-hand and eye. Perhaps a death’s head t^'as the 
heraldic detice of the Ambassador de Dinte\ille he 
wears a tiny skull upon his cap^,. and it was this 
which prompted Holbein to include the skull ? 

Whatever may be the reason of Holoein’s eccentricity, 
the anamorphosis assists the composition of the picture 
and protides a link between the nvo standing figures 
which would otherwise tend to make the picture 
exaggerated and formal. 

The background is protided by a green brocaded 
curtain and, on the top left-hand comer, one can, with 
difficulty, discern a small silver crucifix. 

The picture is signed and dated: joh.a.nxes holbeix 
piNGEBAT, 1533: but the writing is very difficult to see. 
The more patient of us, however, can find it immedi¬ 
ately below the bottom edge of the ermine trimming on 
de I)inte\ille’s mantle. 

Our second great Holbein, The Duchess of Milan 
(No. 2475), is very different from the Ambassadors, 
being as frugal in detail as the other is profuse. The 
portrait reflects an interesting historical episode and 
re\’eals to us some of Holbein’s more intimate acti\ities 
at the English Court. 

In 1538, Henry VIII w'as again in search of a wife 
and he was informed of the charms of the young 
Princess Christina of Denmark, the girl bride and widow', 
after two years of marriage, of the Duke of Lilian. Hol- 
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bein was sent to Brussels expressly to paint her portrait 
and we are told that he finished his sketch of the 
Duchess after one sitting of three hours. 

Although Henry was seriously attracted by the 
Duchess’ portrait, Christina was sensible enough not to 
engage herself in matrimony wdth the English King, and 
the rumour goes that she replied to the emissaries of 
Henry that had she two heads she would willingly ieava 
one at the disposal of the King but ha\dng only one she 
preferred to keep it for herself. 

Holbein’s picture is composed with an extraordinary 
economy and its proportions are exceptionally long and 
narrow. The figure is most delicately conceived and 
her refined hands are a marvel of technical perfection. 
The colour scheme is sombre. The background is of 
deep slate blue and the only touches of brightness are 
the Duchess’ gloves which balance happily with the 
cartellino on the wall and her ruby ring which finds 
an echo in the red of her lips. 

The Duchess wears a widow’s cap and a black silk 
pelisse, lined with fur, which partially covers her satin 
dress. 

The picture has a romantic history. It was originally 
in the Duke of Norfolk’s collection and in 1909 it came 
into the market. Despite public appeals and the efforts 
of the National Art Collections Fimd, only £20,000 out 
of the necessary ;^6o,ooo could be raised and the pic¬ 
ture was on the point of going to America. At the last 
moment, a telegram was received promising theremain- 
The donor, whose name has never been 
made public, was a lady and by her act of generosity 
she saved one of our most treasured possessions from 
crossing the Atlantic. 
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Hans Holbein is the last great name in German 
art, but he was not the last painter to exercise an im¬ 
portant influence. .\D.\M Elsheimer ( 1578 - 1610 ., 
although a far less gifted painter, had an e’cen greater 
influence and made an impression in many parts of 
Europe. His pictures are ingenuously composed but 
triuial in conception and v.e ha%'e only to look at any of 
our four examples—take, for instance, the Tobias and 
the Angel 'No. 1424 —to recognize this fact. 

OTHER NOTABLE PICTURES IN 
THIS ROOM 

H.\NS B.\ldun'G. The Dead Christ No. 1427}. 
Portrait of a Man (A Senator; 'bearing the 
faked signature of A. Diirer ' 'No. 245;. 

Luc.\s Cran.\ch. The Virgin with Saints. (Lent 
by H.M. the King.) 

Germ-\n School. Portrait of a Lady 'No. 722'. 
Master of Werden. Conversion of St. Hubert 
(No. 252). The Mass of Saint Hubert (No. 253 . 
Christl^n Dietrich. Itinerant Musicians , Xo. 

205). 
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O UR collection of French pictures is not considered 
one of the Gallery’s most proud possessions, and 
for the later Schools of French painting one must go 
especially to Hertford House and Millbank. Never¬ 
theless, the claims of the Wallace Collection, though 
undoubtedly greater in the domains of Watteau and 
Fragonard, cannot rival us in the representation of 
the seventeenth century in France and our examples 
of Poussin and Claude are some of the finest in the 
world. 

One of the earliest pictures in the first French room is 
The Meeting of Joachim and Anna (No. 4092) by 
the Master of Moulins {c. 1480 - 1520 ?). The 
preseiv’ation of the pigments in this picture is so aston¬ 
ishingly fresh that we are apt to forget that the work is 
of an early date and by a painter of whom the world 
knows little. The Master of Moulins was, however, an 
important personage in his day, being attached to the 
Court of the Bourbon princes. It is possible that he is 
identical with Jean Perr^al, the much-extolled Coiurt 
painter to Charles VIII. 

The scene depicts the meeting of Joachim and Anna 
(the parents of the Virgin) by the Golden Gate of the 
Temple. The gate, however, is not golden but a typical 
mediaeval portal and the city of Jerusalem is repre¬ 
sented by a series of castellated buildings, perhaps 
Moulins, the artist’s native city. 

The design is made lop-sided by the detached figure 
of Charlemagne standing to the right. This proves that 
the panel is the left-hand portion of a triptych of which 
the central part (possibly representing the Virgin and 
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Child) is lost and the right-hand portion is now in 
Chicago. It is not difficult to imagine what the com¬ 
plete design would have been, for the standing figure of 
the King was obviously balanced by a similarly poised 
figure of a saint on the right-hand panel. 

The early works of the French School did not have 
much influence and were overshadowed by the contem¬ 
porary painting in Italy. France, indeed, in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centmies, was so much disturbed by 
wa^ and rebellions that little energy was spared for 
painting and the only pictures encouraged were port¬ 
able altarpieces, or small personal tokens sent from 
fiiend to Mend.^ 

At the end of the sixteenth century the political 
situation in France began to settle and, at the dawn of 
the next hundred years, art was already being encour¬ 
aged as an essential factor of national life. Under the 
rule of Henry IV, the golden age of French Thought 
came definitely to be crystallized and the King, by his 
valour and foresight, restored France to a condition of 
prosperity and made Paris the capital upon which the 
eyes of all Europe were fixed. 

With this return of fortune, a strong desire for art vtas 
felt and the buildings of Paris, which had become dingy 
through years of poverty and unr^t, imderwent a 
period of lavish decoration. The wars, indeed, had not 
ceased but they were conducted in foreign lands and in 
such a masterly fashion that those at home could en¬ 
courage the arts with an unruffled irund. Artists, too, 
were better paid and, instead of being regarded as 

^ The greatest and almost the sole French painter of 
fifteenth century, Jean Fouquet, is among the rarest of artists 
and, unfortunately, not represented in our Gallery. 
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suspicious mountebanks, they were given an honourable 
position in the social scale. 

In Paris, Italian art became the rage and a painter 
to be successful had to show some reflection of the 
South. Rome, therefore, became the goal of French 
artists, and many painters settled there for life. 

Amongst those ardent Italianizers and settlers in the 
Eternal City, there is none more famous than N1COL.A.S 
Poussin ( 1594 r- 1665 ). Except to become more fully 
steeped in the spirit of antiquity, Poussin had no need to 
isolate himself from his countiy- at this time since the 
dominant desire of the French in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was to catch something of classical learning, and 
the universal cry of all French artists was ‘Back to the 
purity of Greece and Rome’. The seventeenth century 
in France was one of rigid classicism and the aim of 
all writers and painters, such as Boileau and Racine, 
Poussin and Claude, was to eliminate any secondary 
emotion and to reduce art to its most perfect chastity 
and most logical essentials. 

Poussin, like Mantegna, was completely immersed in 
classical learning and there is not one of his pictures 
which does not possess the compositional chastity of 
some marmoreal relief. 

Our Bacchanalian Festival (No. 42) is a splendid 
work revealing a study of I t a lia n art. A deliberate echo 
of Titian’s ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ is seen in the vase 
which lies on the drapery in the foreground. 

The Cephalus and Aurora (No. 65) is a more 
fam nns w'oik and, in spite of its damaged condition, 
it still remains one of the loveliest linear symphonies in 
our Galler;.’. The picture represents Cephalus being 
tempted by Aurora to remain with her rather than 
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depart upon Pegasus, the winged horse. A Cupid tanta¬ 
lizes Cephalus even further by holding up a portrait of 
his wife, Procris. But Cephalus must quickly decide his 
fate as the dawn is about to break and the chariot of 
Phoebus is already flashing across the sky. 

Poussin did not always depend for his effect upon the 
movement of figures and, in the sensuous Landscape 
(No. 40 ), our interest is mainly held by the artist’s 
suggestion of an ultramarine afternoon. 

Poussin’s principal associate in Rome was Claude 
Gelee ‘le Lorrain’ (1600-1682). From childhood 
Claude had had a penchant towards Rome, but it was 
quite by chance that he went there, at the age of thir¬ 
teen, in the hope of finding employment as a pastrycook. 
He entered the service of a painter, Agostino Tassi, an 
artist of considerable ability but unsavoury reputation. 
Claude remained with Tassi for nine years and rose from 
the rank of household servant to that of a studio assistant. 

The painter never severed his connection with Rome 
and his only long absence was his visit to Nancy, where 
he was commissioned to decorate a church. But the 
sight of a colleague falling from the scaffolding was 
enough to make Claude break his contract and to return 
immediately to Italy. 

^Aough his early years entailed a constant artistic 
activity, Claude did not gain his reputation until late in 
life and he was not definitely assured as a master of 
painting until after he had passed the forties. 

Claude was no less classically-minded than Poussin, 
and all his works have a sharp intellectual purity. He 
was, however, more romantically disposed than his 
great colleague and certain of his landscapes transcend 
the furthest bounds of imagination. 
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Claude showed a particular tendency towards sea¬ 
port scenes I perhaps the result of conversations with the 
disreputable Tassi, who had himself been sentenced to 
theeallevs} and this sphere ofhis work is represented by 
the Gallery ’s masterpiece, The Embarkation of Saint 
Ursula (No. 30). Nothing could be more beautiful 
than this \ision of a city by the sea and, for all the 
artist’s insistence upon the subject matter, we forget St. 
Ursula and her companions and concentrate our atten¬ 
tion upon the blue of the water and the turquoise tones 
of the sky. 

Another of Claude’s enchanted harbours, the famous 
Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba (No. 14), hangs 
in the West Vestibule by the side of Turner’s rival pic¬ 
ture, the ‘Dido Building Carthage’. The English artist, 
wishing to surpass the French painter in his owm sphere, 
left it in his will that his ‘Dido’ should hang in our 
National Gallery beside Claude’s ‘Queen of Sheba’. 

Claude has always been much loved in England and 
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interesting proof that the two sides of the face are not 
the same, for it is at once apparent that the left profile 
of the Cardinal differs considerably from the right. The 
artist has called our attention to this phenomenon by 
the inscription (now half-erased): De ces deux profiles 
cecy est le meilleur (Of these two profiles, this one is 
the better). 


ROOM XXI 

■ntis room is devoted to the later schools of French 
painting and to the artists of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. 

At the mention of eighteenth-century French paint¬ 
ing, the first name which springs to the mind is that 
of Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), and it is an 
irreparable disappointment to many that the National 
Gafiery possesses only one example of this most ex¬ 
quisite of French painters and most sensitive of French 
draughtsmen. 

Our Httle picture, La Gamme d’Amour (No. 2897), 
has more in it than meets the eye and our regret that it 
is the sole representation of Watteau in our Gallery is 
tempered by the interest which the painting gives iis. 
The picture is admirably composed and the central 
figures form a pyramidical mass of which the crowning 
point is the terminal bust which we see half-enveloped 
in the trees. The painting could not be more exquisite 
and the lady’s silvery sleeve makes a delicious contrast 
with the gentleman’s cap of purple velvet. 

^The figures of this gallant pair reoccur in a famous 
picture in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in B^erlin. 
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Watteau^s influence was widespread and every lover 
of the Rococo tried to imitate Hs subtle style. Nicolas 
Lancret f 1690-1743) was one of the many w'ho made 
valiant attempts to rival the skill of Watteau, but 
whereas the masters pictures have an infinite interest, 
the pupil’s have only a superficial delicacy and do not 
bear the test of long examiiiatioii. Our Four Ages of 
Man (Nos. 101-104} are sMiful paintings but have little 
merit beyond mere gallantly^ and prettiness, 

Francois Boucher (1703-1770^, a profuse 
painter in the style of Watteau, cannot be fairly judged 
by the examples in the National Gailer\y and those 
who wish to appreciate Ms decorative exceUence must 
go either to the "Wallace Collection or to Ken Wood. 
Boucher was an ardent admirer of \¥atteau's pastoral 
%eiire’ and engraved many of Ms more famous works. 
Our well-known Pan and Syrinx (No. 1090) is not a 
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the National Gallery has a serious lacuna which makes 
a wsit to Hertford House essential. Our The Happy 
Mother (No. 2620) is a pretty thing, but gives no sug¬ 
gestion of Fragonard’s range of conception nor of his 
brilliant technical accomplishment. 

In the field of eighteenth-century French painting, 
popular taste has always fallen for the pictures of J.-b! 
Greuze ( 1725 - 1805 ), and, in spite of their super¬ 
ficiality, the Girl’s Head (No. 206) and the Girl with 
an Apple (No. 1020) always attract a little knot of ad¬ 
mirers. For all Greuze’s preoccupation with youthful 
subjects, he fails to extract the quintessence of child¬ 
hood and represents the child not as he is but as seen 
through the eyes of a mawkish sentimentalist. 

These studies of pretty children and the heartless 
frivolities of Court life were not, however, the only 
sphere in which French artists were active, and with 
Jean-Baptiste Chardin ( 1699 - 1779 ) we catch a 
glimpse of a-bourgeois society to which the pleasures 
of the home made more appeal than the gallantry of 
pastoral amours. But the domestic scenes of Char>^in^ 
inspired by the Dutch art of the preceding century, did 
not excite much interest among the elegant society of 
Paris, and it is only in much more recent years that this 
artist has become widely known. 

Of the National Gallery’s representation of Chardin, 
the House of Cards (No. 4078) is the most popular, 
but it is, perhaps, less characteristic of the artist’s style 
than the broader and more substantial The Lesson 
(No. 4077). 

Our Still Life (No. 1258) is, perhaps, the finest work 
by Chardin in the Gallery and the artist has here in¬ 
fused the plainest of objects with a dignity and interest. 
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Chardin was not the first French painter to enter this 
field of domesticity, for at the be,ginning of the century 
the three brothers Le Nain \c. 1588-1648,) had 
launched a style of bourgeois realism. But, skilful as 
they were with the brush, the paintings of the brothers 
have often a depressing solidity, as our Saying Grace 
'No. 3879’, by the second brother, LouiS, trill testify. 

Our representation of the French eighteenth century 
is enhanced by some fine portraits, of which the most 
interesting are that of the shameless old Princess 
Ragotsky (No. 3883} by Nicolas de L.\rgilliere 
(1656-1746,; the piquant Self Portrait (No. 1653) 
by Mad.-vme Vig£ ele Brun (1755-1842 i, and the 
w'eil-known French Boy :No. 4 ® 34 ) Francois 
G fRARD (1770-1837J. 

With Mme le Brun we turn the last comer in the 
eighteenth century and enter into the nineteenth. 

London is extraordinarily rich in French art of the 
nineteenth century and a combined study of the National 
Gallery and its adjunct at Millbank should provide an 
excellent insight into this period. Among the early 
masters of the new century was Jean Auguste Ingres 
(1780-1867), who still remains one of the most facile 
draughtsmen in the history^ of painting. He lived most 
of his life away from France and became Director of 
the French School at Rome. 

Eds drawings are Ingres’ greatest claim to immor¬ 
tality, but his undoubted mastery in the field of paint¬ 
ing can be proved by the portrait of M. de Norvins 
(No. 3291 ), in which the sitter is represented with all 
th e aloof severity’ befitting to a Prefect of Police. 

Our other examples of Ingres’ w’ork, the Oedipus 
(No. 3290 ) and the Roger deUvering Angelica (No. 
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3292 ), are less important works and give only a faint 
suggestion of the artist’s sense of design and graceful 
draughtsmanship. 

Jean FRAN901S Millet (1814-1875) is a painter 
who, with ‘The Angelus’ and ‘The Gleaners’, 1 has 
achieved such an enormous popularity that it is difficult 
to realize that his life was a continual struggle against 
poverty. The National Gallery possesses only one 
example of Millet’s work in The Whisper (No. 2636 ), 
a reverie in the romantic vein and not representative 
of Millet’s genius for the portrayal of peasant life. 

The most popular of all French landscape painters is 
Jean-Baptiste Corot (1796-1875) and he has be¬ 
come famous throughout Europe for his silvery trees and 
misty pools. This kind of work, admirably represented 
here by the Bent Tree (No. 2625 ), has a delicate sug¬ 
gestion of atmosphere and, were it not for the number of 
p^tings by Corot in this style and for their likeness one 
with another, they would be considered works of the 
rarest accomplishment. As it is, one feels that Corot’s 
method often relapsed from genius into trickery and 
that his aim was to catch the popular fancy rather 
than to express an intense emotion. 

A less-known facet of Corot’s art is represented by the 
Horseman in a Wood (No. 3816 ) and it can at once 
be seen that the artist excelled in portraiture as well as 
in landscape. 

Corot provides the spring-board from which to plunge 
into the sea of French impressionism, an expanse of art 
which the National GaUery does not claim to represent 
The French impressionists are more the domain of Mill- 
bank than of Trafalgar Square since in the Courtauld 
^ Both in the Louvre. 
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rooms at the Tate Gallerv" one can embrace the whole 
span of the inovement, from the gentlej nebulous Corot 
to that fierce, tormented and infiaminaton’' genius 
Vincent van Gogh. 

In spite of its many deficiencies in this period, the 
Xational Gallery possesses two examples of the greatest 
of French impressionists, Ebou.vrb Manet |1832- 
1883). The famous Firing Party fXo. 3294 A ;5 mth 
its economy of detail, is an arresting work, and it is 
tantalizing'to think that both this picture and the 
equally \i\id Soldier examining the Lock of Ms 
Rifle (No. 3294 B) are fragments of a vanished whole, 
*The Execution of the Emperor Maximiliaiih 

After the stark drama of the Tiring Part)’’^ it is an 
aiiti-cliniax to look at the paUid Death and the 
Maidens (No. 3421 ) by Potis de Chavannes 
(1824-1898) which has all the anamic grace of the 
Tn de sitele*, or at the sober portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards (No. 1952 ) by Hehm Fantin-Latour 
(1836-1904) wMch transforms the atmosphere of the 
room from one of intense excitement to an air of Sunday 
afternoon. We cannot, therefore, do better, on !ca\ing 
this room, than to Icx^k at Fantin’s famous Study of 
Flowers (No. 1686 ), which, in its sunny brightnes, is a 
cheerful antidote to the depressing, though venerable, 
respectability of die Edwards portrait. 
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ROOMS XXII TO XXV 

T o begin a study of English painting with the 
pictures in the next room (Room XXIIj is as 
illogical as to open a book at the last page. It is, there¬ 
fore, essential to go direct to Room XXV and trace 
thereby the development of our national painting in 
its chronological order. 

Room XXV, one of the most serene and pleasant 
galleries in the building, is de\'oted to the English 
eighteenth century; Rooms XXIV and XXIII display 
the age of Turner and Room XXII brings us to the 
last lap of English painting, as it stood at the end of the 
nineteenth century« 

For the student of the nineteenth century' in England 
and of the art of the present time, the National GaH^ 
cannot help but be inadequate and those who wish 
to concentrate upon this period should at once^ repair 
to the National Gallery of Modem Art, at Millbank 
(Tate Gallery). 


ROOM XXV 

The first thought which strikes those who reflect upon 
the chronology of art is the comparative lateness of 
Fnglkh painting as contrasted with that of other coun- 
tris. Those who wonder thus are not entirely right 
for, in the Middle Ages, art flourished as strongly in 
England as abroad and painting (alw'ays under the 
domain of the Church) was an important facet of 
artistic acti\ity. The destraction of nearly all our 
medieval ecclesiastical paintings under the wave of 
puritan iconoclasm which later swept through England 
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is one of the irreparable losses in the history of the arts 
and it is only of recent years that the research of certain 
scholars and some important exhibitions have made 
the public aware that any English painting existed 
before the eighteenth centuiy^ or that any of our 
mediaeval works (alas^how few!) remain for us to-day.^ 
In the Middle Ages, the painting of such schools as 
those of Winchester and Canterbury had more than a 
local reputation and were admired in many parts of the 
Continent. 

From the beginning of the Renaissance, English pain¬ 
ters fell into disrepute in England and no artist who had 
not a foreign name received patronage in influential 
circles. Under Henry VIII, Germany was the mode 
and Holbein became the painter to the Court. With 
Charles I, none could hold a candle to the great Flemings, 
Rubens and Van Dyck,^ whereas, in the Restoration, 
the artist who drew all London to his studio was a 
Dutchman, SiR Peter Lely (1618-1680), a native 
of Utrecht. 

The National Gallery possesses no example of Lely’s 
portraits of the society beauties who flocked incessantly 
to his workshop, but our portrait of Frans van Hel- 
mont (No. 3583 ) is perhaps more interesting since not 
only is it a telling representation of a well-known 
Flemish alchemist but it bears a curious and half-faded 

^ The most monumental relics of English mediaeval painting 
are the Roundel in the Bishop’s Chapel at Chichester, the Portraiit 
of Richard II in Westminster Abbey and the Wall Paintings by 
William Baker (active between 1479 and 1488) in Eton CoH^e 
■ChapeL 

2 Van DycFs English period is superbly represented in this 
rcK>m by the famous portrait of Gliarles I on Horseback (Mo. 
1172). 
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inscription recording that Van Helmont embalmed the 
body of Anne, Countess of Conway and kept her King 
in state with a glass over her face until the return of 
her absent husband. 

In the reigns of William III and Queen Anne the 
prejudice against native talent still continued and all 
painters, to be successful, had to be foreign. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller ; 1646-1723,, a northern German 
from Liibeck, continued the fashionable portraiture 
of Lely. Kneiler’s de.xterous accomplishment in this 
sphere' of painting is well represented in our masterly 
portrait of the ivlarquess of Tweeddale ;Xo. 3272 }, 
whose substantial appearance does justice to the reputa¬ 
tion of the conternporaiy- Whitehall for its love of 
good-li\'ing and bibulous con\'i\iality. 

The incessant cult of things foreign in England met 
the life-long disapproval of the father of modem Eng¬ 
lish painting, WiLLi.\M Hogarth (1697-1764). The 
satiric genius of this son of a North-country- school¬ 
master burst like a thunderclap upon the arid plains 
of native pictorial talent. From his earli«t efforts, 
Hogarth’s work was infused with a strong didactic ele¬ 
ment and nothing to him was of value unless it could 
point a moral. In his more youthful days, as appren¬ 
tice to a London engraver in silver-plate, Hogarth used 
to amuse himself by making satirical prints of London 
society and, later, he electrified a seemingly hardened 
and dissolute public with a series of instructive engrav¬ 
ings contrasting the respective rewards of \ice and 

\irtue. , . , r 

The moralities of Hogarth quickly achieved fame 
and the publication of his prints of London I^e, touch¬ 
ing all classes of society, were as eagerly awaited by his 
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contemporaries as are new copies of ‘Punch’ by some 
of us to-day. The artist’s genius did not, however, lie 
only in his talent for exposing a topical defect, and his 
esthetic accomplishment far transcended the earthy 
confines of mere illustration and entered the airy spaces 
of great art. 

Hogarth’s dominating passion was his hatred of 
foreigners and a contempt for the snobbish encourage¬ 
ment in England of things from abroad. He fostered a 
lasting feud with his master. Sir James Thornhill^ 
(1676-1734), for his painting in the ‘Grand Style’, and 
he continually satirized the architect and painter, Wil¬ 
liam Kent, for his insistence upon the manners and 
methods of Italy. 

Hogarth’s patriotic sentiments are most divertingly 
expressed in his famous Calais Gate or the Roast 
Beef of Old England (No. 1464 ). This picture is 
painted not only in deliberate derision of the foreign 
cult but also as a reflection of the artist’s xmfortunate 
experiences in his one and only venture across the 
Channel. Hogarth went once to Calais and the high 
horse of his prejudice was immediately overthrown 
by his being arrested as a spy for sketching near the 
city gates. In the National Gallery’s picture, we see 
Hogarth, with the gendarme’s hand already upon his 
shoulder, sketching, with patriotic ardour, the arrival 
of some prime English beef without which the 
miserable denizens of the French port could not, of 
course, exist! 

This unique excursion from England left Hogarth 

1 Represented in the National Gallery (Reference Section) by 
the Miracle of Saint Francis (No. 1844), an accomplished, if 
pretentions, excuisioa into Italianate decoratiMi. 
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vdth a verv- bad impression of France and he mote in 
his memorandum that, in France, there was a farcical 
pomp of war, a pretentious parade of religion, a humili¬ 
ating poverty' and an unwholesome prosperity among 
the priesthood. These national demerits are respec¬ 
tively indicated, in the picture, by the group of ragged 
emaciated soldiers, the procession of priests taking the 
last Communion to some d\ing person further down 
the street, the group of dirty leather-faced fishwives 
haggling over their last catch, and the ample figure of 
the greedy old monk, who is prodding the meat in 
eao-er anticipation whilst the starting soldiers look on. 

The painting of the ‘Calais Gate’ is as remarkable as 
the conception which it involves and, curiously enough, 
its technical method (though Hogarth would have been 
the last to admit it) reflects the influence of the Italiao 
artist Canaletto, who had already been in_ England 
three years and whose artistic stimulus was widespread 
and irresistible. 

The picture shows a surprising feeling for nature; 
the carrion crow, perched on the summit of the Calais 
Gate, makes a macabre silhouette against the pearl- 
pink of the early morning clouds. 

Nothing could be in greater contrast to the C^a^ 
Gate’ than the Family Group (No. 1153 ) m wMch 
the squalid society of a Calais underworld is replaced by 
the politeness of some London family, primly conversmg 

over the teacups. , 

Hogarths sureness of hand and racy enthiisiasm m- 
abled Hm to produce many doitcrous sketcha^ and Ms 

famous Shrimp Girl (No. 1162 ) allows him to rank 
among the world’s most brilliant impresaomsts and 
most svmpathedc observere of human character. 
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In spite of his humble beginning as a silversmith’s 
apprentice, Hogarth lived to be a man of wealth and his 
house in Leicester Fields (now' the school at the end of 
the east side of Leicester Square) was run by six seiv'ants. 
Hogarth is one of the few painters who have troubled 
to immortalize his staff and the well-known picture of 
Hogarth’s Servants (No. 1374) must have aroused the 
envy of many a jaded householder who has spent much 
time and energy upon seeking a suite of retainers only 
a quarter as trusty and as treasured as Hogarth’s famous 
sextette. 

An artist whose name is often associated with 
Hogarth is Joseph Highmore (1692-1780), of 
whose work the National Gallery possesses two small 
subject pictures, the Illustrations to Pamela (Nos. 
2573/3576), which, for all their accomplishment, are 
lukewarm beside the Hogarths and seem little more 
than competent illustrations to a famous novel. Were 
it not for the fairly recent acquisition of the masterly 
portrait of a Gentleman in Murrey-Brown Velvet 
(No. 4107) our representation of this fine artist would 
fail to grant him ^ deserts. 

Another elegant exponent of conversational por¬ 
traiture was ArthurDevis (1708-1787) whose talent 
for stiff decoration is excellently represented in this 
room by the crisply painted Portrait of a Lady in 
a Park (No. 3317). The lady seems to be whiling 
away her morning walk by winding thread upon an 
ivory shuttle. 

With Hogarth and Highmore, the foundation-stones 
of British painting were most firmly laid, but nothing 
could have been in greater contrast to the convnilsive 
genius of Hogarth than that of his suave successor 
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and younger contemporary', SiR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

* Tne onlv comm.-jn link which Reynolds shared with 
Hogarth was that they were both schoc'lmasters’ sons, 
bu^even that relation was only superficial. Hogarth s 
father was a poor teacher from a Westmorland village, 
whereas Reynolds was the son of a well-to-do country' 
clergvman, the headmaster of the Grammar School oi 
Plymouth Earl in Devonshire. A curious incident ii 
associated with the early days of the future master of 
Enc^lish portrait-are, for although Reymolds’s father^had 
alwavs intended that his son should be baptized Jostiua, 
the child was entered in the baptismal register Joseph 
Revnoids. No notice, however, was taken oi this clencai 
error, and the bov was called Joshua as arranged. 

Revnoids %vas brought up in the quiet conventionality 
of a countrv' parsonage and was given a respectable 
and decent education. His father, though he had his 
eccentricities and was inclined towar* ^clam-oy ance 
and astrology', was decidedly practical m ms intentions 
for his son and desired him to become an apothecary-. 
He much disliked the early artistic tendencies which 
he detected in the young Joshua and _ he constantly- 
reproached the boy for drawing dunng his lesson 
hours. We have, to this day, a perspective sketen 
made on the back of a Latin exercise -upon which hi^ 
father wote, ‘Done by Joshua in school, out of pure 

^'^Despite this rigorous parental traimng, Joshua s 
artistic inclinations were not suppressed. At the age ot 
twelve, he painted his first portrait and later he went to 
London as a pupil of Thomas Hudson, a fashionahk 
portrait painter of the day. Hudson, however, was 
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jealous of Ms young apprentice and drove him from Ms 
house. 

Reynolds’s artistic training was a wde one; he studied 
art in Paris and Rome and, upon Ms return from Italy 
in 1752, he opened a studio in St. Martin’s Lane, From 
the first, Reynolds had no lack of fasMonable clients 
and Ms career was one of undisturbed success. The 
climax of Ms fame arrived when in 1769 he was 
appointed the first President of the newly-founded 
Royal Academy. A few months later he was knighted 
by the King. 

Sir Joshua was a man of untiring energy and he 
allowed notMng to interfere with Ms daily programme 
of work. On the day of Ms investiture, he gave a sitting 
at II a.m.; he went to the Levee at 12.30 p.m., and he 
was back in Ms studio at two o’clock, hard at work upon 
a portrait. He lived all Ms life in London, in Leicester 
Fields (now Leicester Square), in the house on the west 
side wMch is now Puttick and Simpson’s auction-rooms. 

Inasmuch as Reynolds’s capacity for work was great, 
so was Ms standard of excellence a Mgh one, and as 
a boy he remarked that, rather than be an ordinary 
painter and no better than the general run of com¬ 
petent mediocrity, he would prefer to accept Ms father’s 
dictum and become an undistinguished apothecary. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is represented in our gallery by 
many great pictures. One of Ms earliest works is the 
virile portrait of Captain Robert Orme (No. 681) 
standing beside Ms horse. 

A rarer insight into character is shown in the portrait 
of Anne, Countess of Albemarle (No. 1259) wMch, 
for all its faded flesh-tints, is a penetrating representa¬ 
tion of an English aristocrat whose countenance is 
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instinct wtb, an arrogant inteEigence. The picture is 
painted wth an extraordinary- technical refinement and 
Reynolds has lavished as much care upon the accra- 
sories of the lady’s needlework—the scissors, her work- 
basket, the shuttle in her hands—as upon her skirt of 
silvery-blue brocade. 

This pallid portrait is the antithesis of the brilliant 
and much later portrait of Lady Cockburn and her 
Children, with a Macaw (No. 2077;, a colour sym¬ 
phony in white and gold and scarlet, which aroused the 
Han^g Committee of the Royal Academy to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm that they burst into applause as 
the picture was brought into the room.^ 

One of the most dominating pictures in this gallery 
is Reynolds’s large portrait group of the Three Graces 
adorning the Statue of Hymen {No. 79, . Tms is a 
fanciful portrayal of the three daughters of Sir Wtiiiam 
Montgomery, the Misses Barbara, Elizabeth and .Anne. 
Elizabeth was engaged to one of Sir Joshua s sittei-s, the 
Hon. Luke Gardner, and it Air. Gardner’s ex¬ 
pressed desire to possess a picture of betrothed and 
of her sisters in some emblematic or historical pose. 
all the three sisters were engaged to be married, Sir 
Joshua could not have hit upon a happier thought than 
to portray them decorating the statue of so propitious 
a god. 

In spite of its damaged condition, the picture is a 
masterpiece of rhythmic line and refined technique 
and nothing could be more exquisite than the flowered 
garland which the sisters hold in their hands. 

Sir Joshua, himself, w^ never married, and, like many- 
kindly bachelors he had a love of children. The famous 
Heads of Angels (No. 182) is but another fanciful 
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portrait since, for all its celestial circumstance, it is 
no more than a thinly disguised study of the head of 
Frances Isabella, the daughter of Lord William Gordon, 
in various attractive poses. 

The equally famous Age of Innocence (No. 307) 
has a more lasting fascination than the Angels’ Heads. 
This little portrait of Miss Theophila GwatMn, a grand¬ 
niece of the artist, is one of the most tenderly conceived 
child studies in the history of painting. Reynolds’s 
adroitness in tucking the little figure into so perfect a 
pyramidical design is a certain proof of his subtle intel¬ 
ligence and consummate craftsmanship. 

An equally brilliant composition is the portrait of 
Two Gentlemen (No. 754), a picture painted in 
emulation of Van Dyck. The gentleman on the left, 
the Rev. George Huddesford, is dressed in a Van Dyck 
costume and he and Ms friend, Mr. J. G. W. Bampfield 
(who holds a violin in Ms right hand), provide the artist 
with an opportuMty for indulging in a fine contrast of 
type. 

After the nervous refinement of the ^Two Gentlemen’, 
the portrait of the blatant Lord Heathfield (No. in) 
may well come as a shock. But the surprise is not un¬ 
pleasant, since, in this stirring representation of the 
famous old soldier who holds in Ms hands the keys of 
Gibraltar wMch he defended for four years against the 
combined armies of France and Spain, we have one 
of the most monumental examples of Reynolds’s mature 
portraiture. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds did not entirely confine Hmseif 
to the painting of men and women and occasionally 
he would make experiments in allegorical or devotional 
subjects. Our sole example of these excursions, the 
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Holy Family (Xo. 78A}, cannot be considered a suc¬ 
cessful work, even allowing for much drastic repainting, 
for it has a sweetness which lies on that dangerous 
no-man’s land between the borders of sentimentality 
and anemia. Re^molds ver>- seldom attempted land¬ 
scape or ‘genre’ painting {although examples arc not 
unknown), but in the Dublin Gallep' there sxt some 
amusing caricatures which bring him more into line 
with Hogarth and are very unlike his urbane self. 

Re\-noIds’s output was enormous and his average of 
pictures each year %vas in the region of one hundred 
and fifty. Many of his paintings are in a precanous 
condition (note, especially, the ‘Three Graces ^ and 
‘The Age of Innocence’) and a few ^haye perished 
beyond repair. Like Leonardo da \inci, Re^moldU 
suffered from an inquisitive and scientific mind an 
possessed a curiosity which led him to undertake 
unsatisfactory experiments and to use materials which 
were not alw’ays of the most lasting quality. 

Almost everything he painted is of the highest mter^t 
and much of his portraiture _is_umurpas5able in its 
decorative effect and sympathetic insight into character. 
Even Gainsborough, his great rival, was bound to 
wonder at Reynolds’s accomplishment and more th^ 
once he expressed an exasperated wonderment at his 

infinite variety. . . , a * 

Reynolds’s complete antithesis in character and yet 
Ms peer in painting-was Thomas G-MNSBOROUGH 
(1727-1788). Inasmuch as Reynolds was urbane, 
placid, unmusical, and literary, so was Gainsborough 
country-bred, quick-tempered, passionately fond ot 
music and a jovial companion. 

Thomas Gainsborough was the son of a linen-draper 
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of Sudbury, near Ipswich. At the age of fifteen he came 
to London to study painting under Hayman, and three 
years later he returned to Suffolk and married a coun¬ 
try woman whom he had met whilst walking in the 
woods. The couple settled at Ipswich where the artist 
employed his time in painting and listening to music. 
Had it not been for the intervention of Gainsborough’s 
friend, Sir Philip Thicknesse, who persuaded the artist 
to forgo his rural life and set up a studio in Bath, 
Gainsborough would have remained in Suffolk until 
the end of his days and would have become an unso¬ 
phisticated painter of portraiture and landscape. 

Despite the wrench from his beloved countryside, 
Gainsborough found Bath a profitable and diverting 
centre of activity and he quickly amassed a wealthy 
clientMe in this resort of fashion. .He remained in Bath 
for fourteen years, at the end of which he repaired to 
London and continued his modish portraiture in his 
studio in PaU MaU. 

Gainsborough’s name is usually associated with a 
genius for brilliant portraiture, but, in reality, this side 
of painting was not the facet of art for which he cared 
the most; he painted portraits for profit but landscapes 
for pleasure, and to the end of his life he remained at 
heart a landscape painter and a lover of the country¬ 
side. T am a painter of landscape,’ he remarked one 
day to Lord Lansdowne, ‘and yet they come to me to 
paint their portraits.’ 

Of our various representations of Gainsborough’s 
landscapes, the Cornard Woods (No. 925) is a char¬ 
acteristic example. The painting of the foliage is here 
impeccable, but the interest of the detail is too much dis¬ 
persed to make the deagn completely satisfactory. A 
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masterpiece of dramatic atmosphere is the little picture 
of The Bridge (Xo. 2284), but greater still and most 
famous of all is The ^Market Cart 80’,, in which 
the sunlight plays miraculously among the trunks and 
foliage whilst the clouds discreetly echo the contours of 
the majestic trees* 

This picture was painted late in Gainsboroiigii’s life, 
after he had lived long in Bath and London, and it 
shows how’ persistent were his memories of the Suffolk 
coimtiyside and how facile and instinctive was his 
talent for landscape painting. 

Gainsborough’s early marriage, though humble, wm 
a happy one and he had two daughters, of whom he 
was justly proud. The earliest figure paintings w"iiich 
the National Gallery possesses from Ms hand are the 
two studies of Ms daughters. The earlier study [The 
Painter’s Daughters (No. 180)] is a charmiiig re¬ 
presentation of two cHldreii, hand in hand, pursuing a 
butterfly and it has that cool, marmoreal qu^ty w^Hch 
W'C last saw with Piero dcla Francesca. The second 
study [The Painter’s Daughters (No. 3812;], of 
some three years later in date, is only an luifinishcd 
sketch, but it reveals a fulness of modeling and sensi¬ 
bility of expriKsion wHch many more polished pictures 
lack. The chiidrea were to have held a cat in their 
arms, but the animal still remains a ghost and the out¬ 
line is only very faintly indicated. 

The cider daughter, had an eventful Efc (she 

eloped with a musician), but the younger, ^iargaret, 
never married. On the opposite wall to the unfinished 
sketch of the cHidren and on the other side of the door¬ 
way, hangs a much later and very brilliaiit portrait of 
Margaret as she ivas in the early tMrtics [Miss Mar- 
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garet Gainsborough (No. 1482)]. A certain sadness 
is inevitable when we reflect that the child who chased 
the butterfly has grown into a stern and bitter-looking 

woman. 

Two ever-popular portraits by Gainsborough are the 
portly Dr. Schomberg (No. 684), painted at Bath 
in 1772, and the beautiful Mrs. Graham (No. 2928), 
mostfoolishly and insipidly disguised as a housemaid. ’ 

More interesting, however, is the huge group of the 
Baillie Family (No. 789), in which each member, old 
and young, of this colossally tall assembly appears to 
have taken a sip of Alice’s elongating liquid. For all 
their exaggerated measurements, the Baillies have a 
distinctive charm and Ruskin was not indiscriminating 
when hejudged the picture to be one of Gainsborough’s 
best works from the aesthetic point of view. 

When Gainsborough moved from Bath to London, 
his reputation was assured, and among the celebrities 
who flocked to Pall Mall was the great tragic actress 
Mrs. Siddons, whose portrait (No. 683) is one of the 
most famous products of our English School. 

An anecdote is dependent upon this portrait which 
is not only amusing in itself but illuminating as a 
contrast between the characters of the rustic and im¬ 
patient Gainsborough and the suave, unruffled Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Mrs. Siddons, who had long suspected artists to be 
unmannerly mountebanks, went for a sitting to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in his studio in Leicester Fields. The 
actress was to be painted as Melpomene and she was 
delighted, on her arrival, to find a dais erected for her 
and to be invited by Sir Joshua to ‘ascend her undis¬ 
puted throne and t^e her seat as the tragic Muse’. 
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IVlien the artist liad completed the picture (which 
now hangs in the Huntingdon Collection at Pasadena^} ^ 
he inscribed Ms name on the edge of the lady^s dress 
and much pleased the actress by remarking, ®Madam, 
my name shall go down to posterity on the hem of your 
garmenth 

After her sitting with the urbane Sir Joshua, Mrs. 
Siddons’ preconceived notions of the mannerlessness of 
artists were at once changed and she soon repaired to 
.Pail Mall to sit to the more easily ruffled Mr. Gains¬ 
borough who, with his characteristic franknos and 
excitability, exclaimed, after staring for some miiiiites 
at the lady’s aquiline features, ^Confound it, Madam, 
there is no end to your nose!’ 

Even allowing for a chronicler’s cxtravaganccj it docs 
seem that Gainsborough had some difficulty with Mrs. 
Siddons’ features, for in his admirable and most decora¬ 
tive portrait the least satisfactory clement is the paint¬ 
ing of the face, wMch is cold and enainellcd bey'ond all 
feeling. 

With the toweling personalities of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, the Engish eighteenth century’ reached 
its Hghest point and even the name of the hardly less 
dommating GEORGE Romney ( 1734 - 1802 ) must be 
said to mark a dccliE.c» 

Romney was the son of a Lancashire carpenter and 
cabinet-maker. It is said that Ms original name was 
Rnmncf and that the paimter, on coming to .London, 
thought the other sfxliing to be more distinguished. 
Like many great artists, Ronmey started in a humble 
way and one of Ms earliest known works was a agn 

1 A second and inferior veition Is to be seen at the OulwkA.^ 
Galery, 
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^ holdings 

AH Romney s early days were spent in the Northern 
Counties, but he soon found that the people in th^ 
parts gave little encouragement to a rising artist, so he 
left ^s wife and children in Yorkshire and came to 
London where he quicUy made a reputation He 
visited France and Italy in search of learning and 
inspiration and, even if he did not gain much Low- 
ledge on his travels (m his memorandum of his Italian 
journey he seems to have contused Pisa with Padnal 
the fact of his having been abroad gave him prestige 
in London social circles. ® 

His fashionable cKentae in London brought him in 
a considerable yearly income and he lived in Cavendish 
Square in a fine house formerly inhabited by another 
successful artist, Francis Cotes ( 1725 - 1770 ), whos * 
debonair Portrait of a Gentleman (No. 4087) is a 
recent addition to this room. 

Among the most famous of Romney’s sitters in 
London was Miss Emma Hart, later to become Lady 
Hamilton. Romney’s pictures of Lady Hamilton are 
nuinerous (in the region of forty) and he painted her 
both as herself and in fanciful guises ranging fi’om 
Calypso and a Bacchante to Mary Magdalene. 

The National Gallery possesses one portrait of this 
famous beauty, in the circular sketch Lady Hamilton 
pio. 1668), but this example gives no idea of Romney’s 
finer talents and it is empty both in psychology and 
substance. 

The most popular example of Romney in the 
Nabonal GaUery (bought in 1879 for the absurd sum 
of £378) IS the Parson’s Daughter (No. 1068) which 
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is nothing more than a fresh and youihful portrait of 
the well-known beaut}’ IVIrs. ^iark Currie* But more 
impressive is the Beaumont Family 'Xo. 3400), 
which, in spite ©fits forma! arrangement and incoherent 
colouring, is a masterpiece of coii\incing draughtsman¬ 
ship and felicitous play of light. The figures of the two 
young men on the left could not be more crisply nor 
more directly drawn and their technical perfection 
seems to make them instinct with life. 

Romney’s heyday of success ivas not a long one and 
his streniious programme of work overcame Ms strength* 
He spent his last years in scnii-retiremcnt, as a hope¬ 
less invalid, and he died at the age of sixty-eight after 
many months of illness. 

Even though portraiture may be the keynote of Eng¬ 
lish eighteenth-centur}’ painting, the clement of land¬ 
scape, though unpopular, was not extinct* But this 
form of painting w’-as so unprofitable from the mer¬ 
cenary point of \iew that few’ artists could afford to 
indulge in it. Gainsborough, indeed, could only paint 
the countiyside for pleasure not for profit, and c\'eii 
the now assured father of English landscape painting, 
Richard Wilson (1714-1782 4 was unable to make 
a by Ms art. Patrons for landscape were almost 

non-cxistent in the eighteenth cenmiy and Wilson lived 
and died in conditions of extenuating poverto. The only 
pounds he earned were those gained in portrait paint¬ 
ing for wMcl he showed an uninspired competence. 

Part of Wilson’s life w^as spent in Rome, and it was 
there that he studied the w'orks of Claude and 
Poussin. It is indeed for Ms classical landscapes that 
Wilson is most famous, and our'Villa of Macenas 
(Xo. 108; is as romantic a view of Tivoli as it would be 
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possible to obtain in paint. But those who seek in 
landscape an intimate simplicity will be awed by 
the monumental masses of Msecenas’ \illa and will 
turn with delight to the little picture On the Wye 
(No. 1064), in which we have an entrancing \ie\v of 
Wilson’s native Wales. 

An even lovelier study is the recently acquired On 
Hounslow Heath (No. 4458), in which the artist seems 
to have immmed his picture in a film of liquid light. 

^ Very little is knowm of Wilson’s life and the informa¬ 
tion which exists is unpleasing. We are told that he was 
a man of intemperate habits—a reputation to which 
Zoffany bore witness when he painted W^ilson with a 
bottle of porter at his side. Wilson was pleased with 
the portrait but disliked the accessories and finally in¬ 
duced Zoffany to erase them. 

AU who look, in pictures, for the representation of 
familiar things wnuld do well to cross the room and see 
the famous Stable Interior (No. 1030), by George 
Moreand_ (1763-1804), a facile, if inaccurate, 
painter, chiefly famed for his work as a pioneer of 
naturalism in England and for his portrayal of boorish 
rusticity and sleepy English country life. 
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A t the end of the cighteeHth century thx scene of 
fasMonable portraiture is momentarily changed 
from London to Edinburgh \diere Sir Henry 
Raeburn 1756 - 1823 - achieves prc-dnincnce. This 
fine, if solid, painter can best be studied in the Scottish 
Xational Gaiieiyv but in Trafalgar Square mu have the 
celebrated Miss Mary Hepburn 'Xo, 1146^5 a hand¬ 
some full-length portraits conceived in the style of 
Re^Tiolds, of a lady in a Leghorn hat, and the Viscount 
IVIelvlile Xo, 388 o; 5 a vigorous study of the Home 
Secretaiy^ and First Lord of the Admiralty under 
George IIL 

A less stimulatiiig painter than Raeburn is John 
Hoppner (1758-1810)* Onefeds, indeed, that, were 
it not for his preference for painting mumen as pretty 
as the Countess of Oxford (Xo. 900)4 Hoppner muuM 
have run the risk of rerRaining for ever ia obscuiity- 
A more considerable personage than either of these 
painters is Sir Thomas Lawrence 11769-1830), an 
artist upon, whom all the most noble members of Lon¬ 
don society bestomud their patronage. For many years 
the most popular example of Lawrence’s art in Tra¬ 
falgar Square was the Lady Georgians Fane (No. 
922)3 but the brilliance of this chaxmiiig study of a chilli 
with a kid has been eclipsed by the recent acquisition of 
the glittering portrait of Queen Charlotte (Xo. 4257}, 
wife of George IIL The artist has portrayed the Queen, 
magnificently robed, seated in an apartment at Windsor 
where, through the open window’, we have a panoramic 
view of Eton College lit by the last rays of a susi which 
soon must be obscured by an approaching storm. 
Another interestiiig example of Lawrence’s work is 
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the celebrated portrait of Mrs, Siddons (No. 78i;l 
which is so nnhke the more famous version by Gains¬ 
borough that the identity of the sitter is hard to believe' 
_ No description of the close of the eighteenth centurv 
IS complete without a mention of Johann Zofpakv 
^ German from Ratisbon who estab¬ 
lished a reputation in England through his divertine 
^enes of theatrical life and his crisply painted Familv 
Groups. Of the former the National Gallery possess^ 
no example, but of the latter none could easHy excel the 
Family Group (No. 3678), in which the prolific 
parents proudly display their five children whilst a 
negro slave looks envyingly at the kites held by the 
two sons. ^ 

Zoffany’s pupil, Henry Walton ( 1746 - 1813 ), was 
a less fashionable artist and was content to paint homely 
‘genre’ pictures in the style of Chardin whose influence 
was then beginning to radiate firom France to England 
Our Plucking the Turkey ^No. 2870) is a workman- 
hke representation of a scene which would make an 
appropriate Christmas card. 

An attractive artist of this period is George 
Stubbs (1724-1806) whose Phaeton and Pair (No. 
3529 ), though not completely characteristic, bears out 
his rule that he seldom painted people unless they were 
accompanied by their domestic animals. 

The task of assessing the sequence of painters and 
fitting them into their correct compartments of time, 
mood and method is never an easy one and sometimes a 
personality arises which refuses to fit into any pattern 
and can only stand alone. Such an awkward personage 
was that tortured visionary and poet-painter William 
Blake (1757-1827) • It is impossible to estimate 
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Blake’s place in painting by any comparative canons 
since both as a man and as an artist he is unique^ 
mysterious5 exasperating and profound. From Ms earli- 
est cHldhood he showed lisionary’ qualities; at the age 
of four he cried because he saw the Face of God looking 
in at the window; at scixn he re^'ealed an extraordinary 
talent for foretelling the future and throughoiit Ms life 
he soared in a plane of mysticism to which few earthly 
beings could aspire. Those w^ho attribute Ms visions to 
sheer madness are as unreflectivc as those who say that 
there is no more in the art of painting than the daubing 
of pi,gmeiit upon canvas, and yet those who can share 
in Ms personal communion with the Saints and Pro¬ 
phets must indeed be possessed of a sense wMch is given 
only to a fewu 

As a poet, Blake can be cither naively simple or 
incomparably elaborate and only the most constant 
scholars can hope to follow all the w”ay the golden 
thread of Ms Prophetic Books. As a painter he is no less 
difficult, but although fe%v of us can partake of Hs 
pMlosophy, all should be able to appreciate Ms colour 
and delight in Ms genius for translating thoughts into 
thrilling, elastic lines which seem to twist and wiithc 
with an uncanny life. 

Those who wish to study Blake should repair at once 
to Miilbank, where a whole room is devoted to his art; 
but in the National Galler}’ we have less opportunity 
to exploit our taste and w^e have to take his work as 
wrefindit The Procession from Calvary ^No. 1164) 
is far from being Blake’s best work and the colouring is 
imtatingly anainic. The line, however, is character¬ 
istically felicitous and even the body of the dead Christ 
seems instinct with Mddcn life—a life, indeed, wMch 
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was to lie dormant until the Morning of the Resur¬ 
rection. 

The Spiritual Form of Pitt (No. 11lo) is a picture 
which few can pretend to interpret, and one has to be 
content to admire the golden lights of the colour 
scheme and to accept the subject as some spiritual 
crisis occurring in farthest space. 

It is hardly a source of wonder that Blake’s art was not 
a commercial success; his Hfe, indeed, was one of dis¬ 
tressing poverty and the only joys he had were those 
^ven him by his faithful wife and a few loyal friends. It 
is only of recent years that his genius has been recog- 
mzed and, even though his public is still limited, 
there are few who do not acknowledge his power as 
a draughtsman and his extraordinary talent as an 
engraver. 

After the troubled fancies of WiUiam Blake, it is, per¬ 
haps, a relief to turn to that most sober of English land¬ 
scape painters, John Crome ( 1768 - 1821 ). Crome, 
the son of a poor Norfolk publican, began life as a 
doctor’s errand-boy and later he worked as apprentice 
to a ‘coach and sign painter’ in Norwich. 

From his earliest youth Crome was interested in 
painting and he lost no opportunity of seeing the Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch pictures of which Norwich had a fair 
show.^ The Eastern Counties were rich in Netherlandish 
paintings, since not only did Norwich enjoy continual 
commercial intercourse with the Low Countries but it 
also acted as a city of refuge for many wealthy Flemish 
Protestants who had fled from their country during the 
religious persecutions. 

Crome had no artistic training other than the ob¬ 
servation of nature, and it was only through his extra- 
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ordinan- natural skill and indefatigable energy that he 
was able to lea-re his apprenticeship and set himself up 
as a teacher of dra-.ving. His reputation as a draughts¬ 
man steadily increased and he later became the 
founder of the Norv.dch School hhe first provincial 
school of saintine in Enciand^ and the master of such 
accomplished artists as John Sell Cotman. James Stark 
and inany ethers. Cromc %vas always an admirer of 
Richard Wilson, but still greater was his love of the 
painters of Holland and he died with the name of 
Hobbema upon his lips. 

The IMoonrise on the Yare 'No. 2645' is an 
excellent example of Crome's Dutch method applied 
to an English subject, but its breadth and solemnity 
transcends the average of Dutch landscape paint¬ 
ing. Though inspired by Van der Neer, the picture 
has a latent drama which brings it nearer to Rem¬ 
brandt. 

The Mousehold Heath (No. 6891 is another master¬ 
piece of space and atmosphere, in which the limitatiom 
of the frame are broken down and %ve are faced tvith 
some rolling prospect of windswept hills, across which a 
path recedes into a boundless distance. 

Most famous of all Crome's work is the Poringland 
Oak fNo. 2674;, which breaks through the confines of 
Landscape and becomes the Portrait of a Tree. This^ 
picture is Crome’s supreme achie\'ement in the style of 
Hobbema, but even though each leaf is picked out 
with a fastidious precision, the general effect is one of 
majestic stateliness rather than of intricate detail. For 
this reason alone our modest Norfolk painter may be 
said to have surpassed his adored Dutch master, though 
none would have been less ready to admit it than he 
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whose dying words were ‘Hobbema, oh my Hobbema 
how dearly I have loved thee’. ^ 

The study of Crome brings us on to the most highly 
imaginative of all Enghsh artists, J. M. W. Turner 
(y75-1851). This extraordinary genius came of a 
highly sensitive family and his mother lost her reason 
in later life. From early youth, Turner had a love of 
painting and a passion for travelling; his earliest known 
drawing was made at the age of nine and his voyages 
began when he was not very advanced in years. 
Throughout his life he was an indefatigable traveller 
and he visited practically every country in Central and 
Southern Europe. Wherever he went he took his 
notebook with him and filled it with valuable im- 
pressions. 

Turner’s life maybe blocked out roughly into three 
periods. He began as a water-colour artist and travelled 
extensively over the British Isles, making topographical 
sketches for engraving. Later, he adopted a more 
mature form of landscape painting and imitated the 
styles of Poussin, Claude and the great Dutch masters. 
His final period was one of pure poetry; he withdrew 
from the study of the things aroimd him and turned 
to the creation of imaginative works, whose only 
sources of inspiration were the searchings of his own 
mind. 

A famous example of Tinner’s earlier style is the 
Calais Pier (No. 472), an exciting scene in which the 
dark-sailed English packet has just been driven into port 
by the stormy sea. Among the crowd of fisherfolk 
huddled together on the jetty one can distinguish an old 
woman in a red dress, who gesticulates wildly to a man 
in a small fishing-smack. 
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The agitation of the incident has not prevented the 
artist from carefully planning Ms picture so that the 
cunx of the pier leads one’s eye directly to the approach¬ 
ing boats. The detail, too, is miiiiitely accomplished 
and the waves, lashed to fury by the advancing squall, 
are painted in a way which it would be impossible to 
excel 

A conspicEOiis contrast to the 'Calais Pier’ is the well- 
known Frosty doming Xo. 492’, in which, for all its 
Wordsworthian calm, one can feel the crackle of an 
early January frost. 

Turner’s Ciaudian period is iinmortaEzcd, princi¬ 
pally, by the Dido building Carthage (Mo. 498), 
which w'e have seen on the West \''estibiilc5 and the 
Crossing the Brook !'Mo. 497), a picture paiiit«i in 
imitation of the little "Landscape with Figure’ by 
Claude which Sir George Beaiimoiit loved so well. 

In Turner’s picture we stand near MorwdI Eocks^, 
andj looking south mcards Plymouth, wc enjoy a dis¬ 
tant \ie\v of the tillage of Calstock with its spired 
church. 

Turner’s accuracy, however, is not one of topography 
and no landscape nearer Plymouth than the Romari 
Campagna has such a graceful, ordered elegance. 
Turner has portrayed the distance with an almiMt 
miraculous delicacy and in our cnjoymait of the 
enchanting panorama over the valley of the Tamar, 
where the bridge and water-mill arc half-shrouded in 
a sunlit mist, we hardly see the figures of the dog and 
the little bare-kgged girl, whose crossing of the brccik 
givo the picture its title. 

Turner’s most glorious representation in the National 
Gaiety is the Ulysses deriding Polyphemus (No. 
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508), but its success was posthumous and in the 
Academy of 1829 it remained unsold. 

In this picture, the old Homeric legend of how Ulysses 
escaped from the Cyclops by gouging out his eye with a 
fiery stake has been transformed into a diaphanous 
dream of colour. 

In the splendour of the sunrise we see Ulysses’ galley 
putting out to sea, whilst on the rock, half-hidden in the 
morning mists, the colossal Cyclops writhes in agony for 
his lost eye. Ulysses’ ship, with the hero on the prow 
and the sailors crowded on the poop and mainmast, 
bears two flags—one displaying the first four letters of 
Ulysses’ name in Greek characters and the other de¬ 
picting the Trojan Horse and Siege of Troy. Dolphins 
and water-nymphs swim before the ship and each of the 
nymphs has a Hght upon her head. 

In the distance, silhouetted against the rising sun, are 
the deadly rock and whirlpool of ScyUa and Charybdis, 
through which Ulysses has already passed unscathed. 

Incidents of classical mythology and the history of 
Greece and Rome often attracted Turner as a subject 
for his pictures, and in the Agrippina with the Ashes 
of Germanicus (No. 523) we see Rome as the artist 
conceived it a dream city, bathed in an opalescent 
light and rising, tier upon tier, above the waters of the 
Tiber. 

A more famous and no less romantic work is the 
Fighting T^meraire (No. 524)- This picture, which 
all the world must know, was conceived and painted on 
the lower reaches of the Thames in 1838, the year in 
which the ‘Temdraire’ was sold out of service at Sheer¬ 
ness and towed to Rotherhithe to be broken up. 

Turner’s picture has a strong sentimental appeal and 
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the pathos lies in the contrast between the stately old 
battleship, which had fought in the weather-line at 
Trafalgar, and the vulgar, self-assertive little tiig w^hich 
is noisily towing it to its last berth. Inasmuch as the 
day of the 'Tenier^ire' is at its dose, so is the evening 
sun about to set and the brilliant lights in the sky 
are soon to be olosc nred by the shadows of advancing 
night. 

TOc Tight’ng Temeralre' brings us on to Tumeris 
final phase when realism had passed Mm by, and, his 
fame being %von, he was free to practise the experiments 
of colour and light of ’which he had so often dreamed. 

The Interior at Petworth iXo. 1988; isjustsuchan 
experiment, but we can never hope to see in it all that 
Turner sawc For most of us^ it is like looking for pictures 
in the fire; sometimes we see much that is marv’eUous 
and at other times notMng at all. 

A few tMi2.gS3 however, arc certain. We know* that 
the sunlight is pouring into the hall of a large Georgian 
house, hea\ily furnished with family portraiis and 
pseudo-classical statuaiyv In the background, on the 
left, is a marble group of the Three Graces and on the 
opposite side is a long mirror. In the forcgrounci, two 
lap-dogs have been more than usually miscMevous and 
have pulled down a tablecloth and arc now* chasing 
each other among the fallen furniture. TMs mcMc of 
movement, lost in the riot of light and colour, convinces 
us that the picture is merely the artist's excuse for 
depicting a sun-lit room in which the light, whisked up 
by the particles of flying dust, is broken intO' prismatic 
colours of emerald, gold and scarlet. 

Those who like to know at what they are looking ivil 
quickly leave the impressionist hunicaiic at Pctvrorth 
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for the naturalistic beauty of Flatford Mill (No. 1273), 
by John Constable ( 1776 - 1837 ), in which the 
oppressive calm of an afternoon in summer is suggested 
with an incomparable sensibility. 

Hardly less refreshing than the ‘Mill’ is Constable’s 
little painting labelled Sea (No. 2656), a lovely, tran¬ 
quil sketch made at Brighton on a Sunday in January, 
1826, ‘from 12 tin 2 p.m.’. 

Constable is represented in the National Gallery by 
many famous works, most of which are exhibited in 
Room XXII. 


ROOM XXIII 

The chief attraction of this small room is the series of 
Turner Water-colours, bequeathed to the Nation by 
the artist and exhibited, in varied rotation, throughout 
the year. 

The room also contains a misceUany of English pic¬ 
tures of the eighteenth cmtury, among which one may 
note, especially, the little Rustic Children (No. 311), 
by Gainsborough, a sketch for a larger picture once 
in the Carnarvon Collection; the portrait of Mrs. 
Trotter (No. 2943), by Romney; the Portrait of his 
Wife (No. 2655), by Constable, one of the landscape 
painter’s rare excursions into portraiture undertaken 
purely for mercenary purposes; and the well-known 
Windy Day (No. 2666), by David Cox ( 1783 - 1859 ), 
in which an old woman and her dog are most realistic¬ 
ally trying to cross the common in the teeth of a 
blustering gale. 

Perhaps more interesting than any of these pictures is 
the set of Drawings by the nineteenth-century artist, 
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Alfred Stevens (1817-1875 !■—a solitary and 
pathetic figure who, had he not spent Ms life in design¬ 
ing monuments for St» PauFs and decorations for the 
diring-room at the now demolished Dorchester House 
: none of which wxre ever completed^, would have come 
nearer to the art of the great Italians than any painter 
England has produced* 

ROOM XXII 

In this room we are brought, momentarily, back to 
Turner, whose well-known Rain, Steam and Speed 
(No* 538,, hangs on the west wall* This picture, repre¬ 
sentative of Turners final piTiod, anticipates the con- 
temporarv’' craze for extracting beauty out of modem 
mechanical inventions. 

Those whose eye is obsenant rather than 5eiisiti%’c 
will at once notice that the enpne is most illogically 
constructed, with the fire-box it seemsj placed on the 
outside; they wil also remark that the train is a very 
primitive model and that all its carriages arc open to 
the air. It is, indeed, interesting to reflect that, although 
this train w'ould seem to us intolerably slow, it must 
have appeared very maiv“clloiis to Turner, in whose 
lifetime railways wxre invented and who could remem¬ 
ber the days when the wealthier classes had to rely for 
locomotion upon sedan-chaire. 

But the clue to Turner’s picture is not its sense of 
mechamsm but its subtle suggotion of the elemental 
forces indicated in the title. The train seems really to be 
rushing over the viaduct and its steam is bccomiBg 
quickly evaporated in the driring rain. 

In this picture Turner again delights in the suggestion 
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of panoramic distance and our eye wanders across 
misty stretches of land and water. On the left is a river 
on which a small boat makes its way towards a bridge 
and on the right is an open field in which a man is 
ploughing. In front of the train a hare is rmming for 
its life across the viaduct. 

RaiUj Steam and Speed is Tumer^s last great wori 

He spent his declining years in London at his house in 
Cheyne Walk where he lived, almost deserted by his 
friends, in a state of complete neglect, induced not by 
poverty but by his own persistent eccentricity. 

This room contains some of the finest work of John 
Constable ( 1776 - 1837 ), the Suffolk farmer’s son, 
who is the world’s most convincing proof that geniuses 
not infrequently begin late. 

Up to the age of twenty-seven Constable never ex¬ 
hibited a picture and, perhaps because in bis early years 
his artistic activities were consistently checked by his 
parents who intended him to take Orders, his first 
efforts were unsuccessful and without promise. 

The turning-point in his career came with his 
acquaintance with Sir George Beaumont, who, al¬ 
though he admired Constable, could never quite 
accustom himself to the firesh greenery of Constable’s 
characteristically English painting as compared with 
the brown tones of the fashionable classical landscape.^ 

Constable’s first success in landscape was made by 
The Hay wain (No. 1207), which, though mildly re¬ 
ceived in England, was e:^bited in the Paris Salon of 
1824 and made a universal sensation. This volte-face 
of public opinion was as surprising to Constable as to 

^ Cp. note on Sir George Beaumont appended to Rubens’ 
‘Chateau de Steen’ (Room XV). 
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his corisen-ative Englisli contemporaries, for in the 
Loridon Academy of 1821 ‘The had remained 

imsold, and Constable contemplated selliiig the picture, 
witiioiit ilic frame, for seventy pounds* 

The reason for the success of *Thc Haywain’ in Paris 
was its unashamed veracity. For years painters had 
been Hying, idthout success, to rival Claude and 
Wlbon by tiic production of pedantic landscapes in 
the classical vein. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Constable's picture of "Tiie Haywain’ broke like a 
refreshing shower upon the parched fields of con¬ 
temporary* landscape painting, and that all eathusi- 
asts in ait were compelkd to admire his subtle sug¬ 
gestion of light and air and his intimate portrayal of 
the calm sky and green grass of an English June day, 

'The Hapvain’ won the gold medal at the Paris 
Salon and the actual awards are now attached to the 
frame, immediately below the title-labcL 

'The Haywain* set the fashion for Constable and 
people were free to admire unrestrainedly these tender 
representations of the peaceful English coiintiy-sidc. 
Hardly less lovely than ‘The Hapvain’ is The Corn¬ 
field (No. 130;, in wMch a shepherd-boy has paused to 
take a drink from a stream while his dog waits for Mm 
before they drive the flock farther along the path, TMs 
painting is perfectly planned both in colour and de¬ 
sign, for the dog and the sheep arc so placed as to lead 
our eye directly into the field of ripe com which giva 
the title to the picture. 

Other beautiful examples of Constable’s genius arc: 
The Cenotaph (No. 1272), a picture of an imposing 
Hionuineiit, flanked by busts of Michelangelo and 
Raphael, erected to Sir Joshua Reynolds by Sir George 
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Beaumont in the park of his Leicestershire home; the 
Salt Box, Hampstead (No. 1236); the dramatic 
Salisbury Cathedral (No. 2651), and the Weymouth 
Bay (No. 2652), so full of atmosphere and instinct with 
the breath of the sea. But none can compare with the 
celebrated Malvern Hall (No. 2653), in which one 
can feel the oppressive calm of a late afternoon in 
summer, when the silence is broken only by the 
occasional cawing of the rooks. 

Constable was the first of our English painters to 
bring atmospheric movement into his landscape. Even 
with Turner, except in such stormy scenes as the ‘Calais 
Pier’ and other marine pieces, w'e feel a sort of static 
calm; but with Constable the clouds reaUy float in the 
wind, the leaves flutter in the breeze and the rain beats 
down upon the grass. Is it, then, so very ludicrous that 
Fuseli used to unfold his umbrella before looking at the 
pictures of this great genius whose paintings are Nature 
itself? 

After the combined accomplishment of Turner and 
Constable almost any landscape must seem an anti¬ 
climax, but it would be a pity not to look at the idyllic 
nocturne. Buncombe Park (No. 3572) and at the 
rhythmic Wherries on the Yare (No. iiii) by John 
Sell Cotman ( 1782 — 1842 ), an artist of the Norwich 
School and an associate of the great Crome. 

Another artist who cannot be omitted is Richard 
Parkes Bonington ( 1802 - 1828 ), a rare genius cut 
off in the prime of life, whose Column of St. Mark 
(No. 374) presents us with a view of Venice in its full 
clarity and sunshine. 

The next group of artists which demands our atten¬ 
tion is the somewhat despised assembly of the Victorians 
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and, in particular, that illogical brotherhood of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. 

The name Tre-Raphaciite’ could not have been more 
ili-chosen for this "confrerief since, not only did the 
artists who preceded Raphael paint in an entirely differ¬ 
ent way to the brotherhood which took its name from 
them, but also the members of that brotherhood had 
never seen any Eariy Italian pictures 'no painters 
before Raphael were familiar to the English public 
until after 1857, when the nucleus of the Xationai Gai- 
len^^s collection was formed; and were therefore forced 
to gain their information exclusively from prints and 
second-rate engravings. 

Notwithstan^ng, in 1848, three earnest young people, 
Holman Hunt, ^lillais and Rossetti, fired by the study 
of Lasinio’s prints of the Campo Santo at Pisa, formed 
a brotherhood, w’hose aim it was to imitate the xsthctic 
methods of the artists before Raphael and to represent 
Nature with an iinflincliiiig veracity, combining hereby 
esthetic beauty with the highest moral ideas. 

Each of this noble triad had Hs own part to play. 
Holman Hunt supplied the Puritanical outlook fitting 
for the moral elevation; ^fiiiais provided the teclmical 
exceUence necessary^ for a scmpulous veracity; and 
Rossetti, the poet and man of letters, was equipped with 
all the trappings of culture essential to the realizadon of 
^thetic perfection. 

The brotherhood itself lasted only five years, although 
its influence and fame was out of ail proportioii to its 
significance. In 1853 ifliHais renounced Ms member¬ 
ship in favour of more pressing duties as an A.R.A. 
and Holman Hunt retired to the Holy Land. 

The poetic idealism and teclmical excellence of the 
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Pre-Raphaelite programme is nowhere better seen than 
in the famous Ophelia (No. 1506) by Sir John 
Everett Millais (1829-1896). Here we have an 
idylhc vision of Hamlet’s betrothed, floating down the 
nver with the water in her dress and singing as she goes 
Everything is portrayed with a beautiful precision 
and a marvellous luminosity, produced by a special 
technical method (somewhat like that of the earlv 
Flemings) which the artist invented in order to give 
his picture a luminous effect. He prepared his canvas 
with a pure white ground which would give the pig- 
ments a brilliant foundation. ^ ® 


The artist s representation of detail could not be more 
perfect. The emerald foliage of the riverside, the doff 

ros^ in the hedge, the robin in the tree, and the flower 

both on the bank and in the water, are painted with a 
superhuman workmanship. But a curious paradox arises 
from this canon of precision and, in his desire to be 
absolutdy natural, the artist became more natural than 
Nature itself. For days on end Millais would go to the 
farther reaches of the Thames by Kingston especially 
to stody the scene, but he never saw that in reality it 
would be impossible to perceive every blade of grass and 
every httle flower on the bush with such a perfect 
accimacy, and it never occurred to him that, by his 
passion for exactness, he was achieving a nearness to 
Xs attire incompatible with visual capacity. 

, Tto craze for Naturalism and a minute notation of 
det^ had alr^dy launched Millais in a whirlpool of 

the Carpenter’s Shop (now 
at li^bank)—in which he took his models from the 
local xarpenter and family and copied their workshop 
exactly down to the last shaving on the floor—was 
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considered, even by such notable and level-headed 
men as Dickens, to be a ludicrous blasphemy and a 
lamentable error of taste. 

Millais' model for his 'Ophelia’ ^was the beautiful Miss 
Siddal—^formerly an assistant in a milliner’s shop near 
Leicester Square and later the wife of Dante Rossetti. 
The more malicious among us have spread a rumour 
that Millais, in his anxiety to attain veracity to nature, 
induced Miss Siddal to he, fully clothed, in a bath of 
tepid water—an experiment from which the lady con¬ 
tracted a severe illness. 

In spite of all the absurdities of thought which He 
behind it, Millais’ 'Opheha’ is a work of undoubted 
beauty and spring-Hke effect, and those who appreciate 
a crystalline exactness will find it an infinite source of 
interest and delight. 

Millais’ associate and brother Pre-Raphaelite was 
the poet-painter, Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828- 
1882), a man of morbid and brooding disposition and, 
in later years, addicted to the taking of chloral which 
brought about his death. 

After the death of his wife—Miss Siddal—Rossetti 
Hved in the Queen’s House, Cheyne Walk, where he 
consoled himself with a few friends and an extensive 
menagerie, including a Brahmin bull, a mongoose and 
an armadillo, of which the latter pet became the terror 
of Chelsea and not infrequently burrowed its way into 
the kitchens of neighbouring houses. 

Rossetti, Hke all the artists of the Victorian era, 
is better represented at Mfilbank than in Trafalgar 
Square, but the two pictures in the National Gallery 
are sufficient to show that he was not entirely Pre- 
Raphaehte since he did not possess the technical exact- 
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ness and minute research of detail essential for a com¬ 
pletely veracious representation of nature. 

Fazio’s Mistress (No. 3055) is a lovely colour- 
scheme in white, gold and turquoise, but the type of 
languid, full-blown beauty which Rossetti made his 
own is likely to be limited in appeal. 

Ecce Ancilla Domini (No. 1210), perhaps Ros¬ 
setti’s masterpiece, is a restrained and beautiful com¬ 
position, revealing the artist’s genius for pure colour¬ 
ing. The flames on the angel’s feet and the hhes worked 
on the crimson embroidery, stretched on a frame at the 
foot of the Virgin’s bed, could not be more gracefully 
portrayed. 

Rossetti’s curious conception of this most familiar 
subject has an infinite attraction, and it is, perhaps, 
interesting to reflect that his model for the timirl Virgin 
was his sister Christina, whose poetry excelled that of 
her brother, in its tender simplicity. 

Rossetti’s picture of the Annunciation has a clarity 
of design which suggests a Japanese print. But even 
more Oriental in character was the work of his friend, 
James McNeill Whistler ( 1834 - 1903 ), an Amer¬ 
ican by birth but universally accepted as an associate 
of the British School. 

Whistler had always been interested in Oriental art 
and he did much to make the beauties of Japanese 
painting more widely known. Of our three examples 
of his art, his earliest work, the Little White Girl 
(No. 3418), reveals a double influence, and although the 
colouring and details (note the fan; the vase on the 
mantelpiece; the azaleas in the comer) are Japanese 
in feeling, the general conception is Victorian and marks 
the influence of Rossetti. 
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William Powell Frith: The Derby Day (Detail) 

[Wt?. 615] 
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But with the Fire Wheel (No. 3419 ) and the 
Cremorne Lights (No. 3420 ) we see Whistler’s com¬ 
plete subjection to the art of Japan; in the former 
picture we regard what might be some firework fete 
at ToMo, whilst in the latter Whistler has transformed 
the Thames at Chelsea into a nebulous lagoon. 

After the delicate arabesques of Whistler, it is rather 
a shock to contemplate the strident exoticism of The 
Siesta (No. 3594 ) by J. F. Lewis ((18§5-1876)9or 
the pedestrian competence of Ford Madox Brown 
(1821-1893), whose Christ Washing Peter’s Feet 
(No. 1394 ) was painted under the asgis of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

It is, indeed, with relief that one turns to the lovely 
portrait by Alfred Stevens (1817-1875) of Mrs. 
Mary Ann Collmann (No. 1775)5 whose reposeful 
beauty casts a spell of quiet over the room,. 

On this wall one may also notice the Pegwell Bay 
(No. 1407 ) by William Dyge (1806-1864), a soulless 
machine-made picture of which the chief interest lies 
in the fact that the great Halley’s Comet of 1858 
appears in the sky. 

The height of the Victorian age is marked by G. F. 
Watts (1817-1904), whose large allegorical com¬ 
positions, Love and Death (No. 1645 ) and Mammon 
(No. 1630 ), display a fine sense of design and colour. 
But the artist’s laboured didacticism cannot soar very 
high since it is bound to the earth by a philosophy 
which is as banal as it is pretentious. 

At last we come to the picture which is considered 
by the British public as a national institution, the 
famous Derby Day (No. 615 ) by William Powell 
Frith (1819-1909), which, for its wealth of divert- 
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ing anecdote and impeccable detail, compels admir¬ 
ation. 

The picture is crowded with incidents both amngi'r ig 
and pathetic. In the foreground, a footman spreads a 
picnic limch for the fashionable party in the barouche 
whilst the little performing boy casts envious glances 
at the food. Further to the left is a group of pick¬ 
pockets, one of whom is taking a five-pound note from a 
gentleman’s tail-coat whilst another is examining a gold 
watch. Near by are some three-card tricksters about 
to deceive a gullible victim.. 

The crowd in the distance is admirably painted and 
one can distinguish many varied types. On the extreme 
right is a fortune-teUing gipsy, whilst, further back, an 
acrobat is balancing upon a pole. In the middle distance 
is a group of bookies—characteristically animated— 
whilst in the left background a man is wisely f-aVing 
a midday siesta on the grass, with his hat upon his 
face. 

Those who dislike a painting to be objectively pic¬ 
torial will have many faults to find with the ‘Derby 
Day’; but even they must admit that its shortcomings 
are philosophical rather than technical and that no 
intellectual flaws can detract from the faultlessness of 
the execution. There is, indeed, only one imperfection 
in the technical method and that is the lack of open- 
air eSect; the background, indeed, hardly suggests the 
receding distance of Epsom Downs but has the abrupt¬ 
ness of a theatrical drop-scene. 

The picture is executed with a metaUic exactness 
which seems to have come from a mechanical process 
rather than from human workmanship, and one can 
hardly wonder that Oscar Wilde was prompted satiric- 
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ally to inquire of the artist .as to whether the picture 
was genuinely hand-painted. 

The ‘Derby Day’ is bordered on one side by Watts’s 
‘Maniinon’ and on the other by WILLIAM Etty’S 
(1787-1849) marine fantasy. Youth on the Prow 
and Pleasure at the Helm (No, 356 ), but neither of 
these drearily exotic works can suppress the sparkle 
of Frith’s characteristically English scene. 
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[Seventeenth-Century Italian and Sixteenth- 
Century Florentine Masters] 

ROOMS XXVII, XXVI AND XXIX 
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T he best course now is to cut through the French 
Room, No. XXI, into Room XXVIII, which is 
reserved for New Acquisitions or temporary Exhibi¬ 
tions of Special Periods. We then arrive on the 
threshold of Room XXVII, which is devoted to works 
of the later Italian schools of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

ROOM XXVII 

With the advent of the seventeenth century in Italy, 
the artistic tradition which had flourished so strongly 
for three centuries was begi nn ing to wear out and the 
fine flower of Italian painting seemed in grave danger 
of running to seed. The imfettered genius of the High 
Renaissance had, in the new century, given place to 
a movement of constrained Mannerism, in which the 
artist fdt it his duty to embark upon some pretentious 
theorizing and to label his efforts ‘The Grand Style’. 
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But as every medal has its reverse, so did this grand¬ 
iose conception of art have its reaction and a group of 
painters came into being whose aim it was to fight this 
barren pomposity by a counter-campaign of Natur¬ 
alism. As is the way with all reactionary movements 
this naturalistic rebellion knew no bounds and, in its 
eflForts to instil life into an empty shell, its methods 
became exaggerated and its conceptions sensational 
rather than impressive. 

The chief of the Naturalists, Michelangelo da 
Cajravaggio (1569-1609), is represented in the 
National Gallery by only one picture, the Christ at 
Emmaus (No. 172), butthis unique example is suffici¬ 
ently characteristic of the painter’s artistic status to 
make the lack of more examples seem less of a pity. 

The picture has an over-insistence upon realism and, 
for this very reason, is theatrical rather than life-like! 
The melodramatic gestures, the violent contrasts of 
light and shade and the obvious sentimentalities of the 
detail fit oddly into a period which followed so closely 
on the heels of greatness, and cause one to feel that the 
picture is two centuries before its time and that it would 
have been given a place of honour in some nineteenth- 
century exhibition. 

Another circle of artists who did their best to fight 
the Mannerists were the almost equally grandiose 
Eclectics, whose aim it was to pick out the best ele- 
mente in preceding schools and weave them into a har¬ 
monious whole. Their leader, Annibale Carracci 
( 1560 ?- 1609 ), is represented in our gallery by the 
Christ Appearing to St. Peter (No. 9), a stilted 
portrayal of an unusual subject, and by the surprisingly 
fresh and spring-like Silenus Gathering Grapes (No. 
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93 ) and the Bacchus Playing to Silenus (No. 94)5 
both of which represent the Baroque movement in its 
most decorative facet. 

The efforts of the Eclectics did not go far but the 
influence of the Naturalists was widespread and even 
such universal geniuses as Rembrandt and Velasquez 
had something to learn from Caravaggio. 

In Italy, the mantle of Caravaggio fell most directly 
upon Guido Reni (1575-1642) whose mood of 
oppressive sentimentality is showm in the Coronation 
of the Virgin (No. 214 ) and the Ecce Homo (No. 
271)5 of which the myriads of reproductions are better 
known than the original picture. But, when he pleased, 
Guido Reni was capable of better things than these and 
he possessed a finely developed sense of line and move¬ 
ment to which the recently exhibited ‘Atalanta" from 
Naples has testified. 

The acute sentimentality in which Guido Reni could 
indulge is excelled by Sassoferrato (1606-1685), 
whose Madonna in Prayer (No. 200 ), for all its 
compositional skill, is little more than an essay in waxen 
imagery. 

^Almost anything comes as a relief after the sweetness 
of Sassoferrato’s picture, and it is with refreshment that 
we look at the Mourning over the Dead Christ 
(No. 3401 ), attributed to Massimo Stanzioni 
(1585-1656), which, in spite of itS: melodramatic 
aspect, has a suggestion of stormy giief. 

This room also contains some interesting examples of 
the eighteenth century in Venice, and one may especi¬ 
ally note the Building and Procession of the 
Trojan Horse (No. 3318 / 19 ) by Giovanni Baf- 
tista TiefolO' (1696-1769), whose feathery figures 
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anticipate the chinoiserie of the Rococo: the Rhinoceros 
in an Arena (i loi) by Pietro Longhi (1702-1785), 
in which we see some fashionable Venetian ladies at a 
^menagerie’, and also some interesting examples of the 
architectual landscape of Guardi and Canaletto. 

An unusual picture also of the eighteenth century is 
the Interior of a Theatre (No. 936 ) by the School 
OF THE Bibiena.^ This was long supposed to represent 
the Teatro Farnese at Parma, but recent research has 
since discovered that the arms are not those of the 
Farnese family and the present opinion is that the 
theatre is not in Italy but probably in Dresden or 
Vienna. 

The artist gives us a view of the pit where the 
audience, unprovided with seats, watch a performance 
of Othello, in which the actors seem lost among the 
spaces of an enormous stage. 


^ At present in the Reference Section. 



MASTERS OF THE FLORENTINE 
RENAISSANCE 


ROOM XXVI 

T his room brings us back to^Florence and the 
colossal figures of the Italian" Renaissance. The 
personality" which bestrides the age is that of Michel¬ 
angelo Buonarroti (1475-1564), perhaps the 
greatest artist of all time. Michelangelo^s fame rests 
upon sculpture rather than on painting, since his pro¬ 
fessional work as sculptor and architect enforced hi m 
to spend more time upon the plastic arts. 

His greatest w"orks in sculpture are the many master¬ 
pieces which yearly draw art lovers to Rome and 
Florence, v/hilst the crow^ning achievement of Ms career 
was the building of St. Peter’s in Rome, a cathedral so 
enormous that it would easily contain St. Paul’s. His 
paintings, though few, are no less wonderful than 
hiS' other activities in art and his frescoed ceiling of 
the Sfetine Chapel is one of the world’s supreme 
acMevements. 

Michelangelo left only three easel pictures; one is at 
Florence, in the Uffizi, and the remaining two are in 
our National Gallery. Although both our pictures are 
works of Michelangelo’s extreme youth and neither of 
them is finished, they are yet sufficiently typical of the 
artist’s style to give us an idea of Ms^ dynamic power 
and a foretaste of the workings of Ms master mind. 

Michelangelo’s first lessons in painting w^ere taken, 
at the age of tMrteen, in the studio of Ghirlandaio, but 
it seems that, even then, the pupil’s knowledge exceeded 
that of the master, for we are told that GMrlandaio 
was jealous of the boy’s precocity and dismissed hiin 
from Ms workshop. TMs abrupt termination to Ms 
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studies could have done the artist no harm, for not 
many years later, he was adopted as the protege of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, a princely patron of the arts who 
unfortimately for Michelangelo, had not long to live. 

After Lorenzo’s death in 1492, Michelangelo left 
Florence, as the result of a friend’s dream, and repaired 
to Bologna, where our two great pictures were painted. 

Up to his departure from Florence, Michelangelo had 
been trained almost exclusively as a sculptor, and in 
our Madonna and Child with Saint John and 
Angels (No. 809)—painted when the artist was a boy 
of nineteen—we come as near as possible to sculpture 
in paint. The serene beauty of the faces, the geometry 
of the design with its continuous interweaving of hori¬ 
zontals and diagonals and the rounded modelling of 
the forms all infuse the work with the purity of some 
nobly chiselled bas-relief. 

The Entombment (No. 790) is an even clearer 
foreshadowing of Michelangelo’s later achievements 
and here we have a sharp anticipation of the artist’s 
herculean strength and inWte despair. Like the earher 
painting, the ‘Entombment’ is mathematically planned 
and the composition is cut into sections by a pattern 
of horizontals and sweeping diagonals which axe kept 
in place by the monolithic figures of Salome and the 
Virgin. 

The artist has impregnated his picture with an extra¬ 
ordinary suggestion of bodily strength, and the inert 
figure of the Dead Christ is most evidently being sup¬ 
ported by the energy of the Magdalene and §t. John. 

The atmosphere of the Entombment is one of intense 
sufiering but the figures are hardly those of the Bible 
story. The idea of Resurrection is absent and neither 
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St. John nor the Magdalene seem ever to have seen 
Jerusalem but have come straight from the heights of 
Olympus. 

Michelangelo's picture is unfinished, and the figure 
of Salome is only half completed, whilst that of the 
Virgin is merely indicated in outline. 

As in the ^Madonna with Angels', the unfinished 
portions allow us to see the painter's prelminary 
method in which he imposed the stronger colours upon 
a foundation of terra-derde. 

The ^Entombment' is one of the rarest possessions 
of the National Gallery; it was miraculously dis¬ 
covered in Rome, half-way through the last century, 
in use as part of a market-stall. 

Michelangelo's peer in painting, although so often 
his antithesis in style, was RafbEael (1483-1520). 
At first, the collocation of this serene and gentle 
Umbrian with the dynamic Florentine may seem a 
little grotesque, and not even a glance around the room, 
which is adorned with a fair spiinkling of Raphael's 
works, will do much to reassure us. Raphael, however, 
was not confined to the painting of sweet-faced Ma¬ 
donnas, and in his Roman period, towards the end of 
his life, he assumed a dignity and dramatic power 
which makes him comparable only to the great Ivlichel- 
angelo himself. 

Raphael's genius was late in its development and his 
prime was cut sadly short by his early death at the age 
of thirty-seven. Although he w^as the son of a painter, 
Giovanni Santi,^ the parental influence did not help Mm 
much and he was left an orphan in Ms eleventh year, 

^Represented in Room I by tbe Madonna and CMld 
(No. 751 ). 

N.G. 
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Until the age of twenty-one, Raphael made little 
impression upon his contemporaries. Bom at Urbino. 
and brought up in the courtly province of Umbria! 
Raphael was cut off from the stirring activities oi 
Florence and the two years of his apprenticeship tc 
Perugino did little to bring him into contact with the 
new ideas with which the air of Tuscany was teeming. 
Once in Florence, Raphael made a superhuman effort 
to absorb the learning of this centre of science and 
intellect and, by the time he went to Rome to assist 
in the decoration of the Vatican, he had most mar¬ 
vellously transformed himself from a modest and 
slightly insipid genius into a great and transcendental 
painter. 

Alas! the National Gallery presents no satisfactory 
example of the artist’s final phase; it is indeed only by 
a visit to the Vatican that one can fairly judge the 
workmanship of Raphael’s later years, although the 
cartoons at South Kensington may carry us one step 
further towards them. 

But in Trafalgar Square one can most excellently 
follow the early stages of his development, and even 
these are great enough to place Raphael among the 
world’s most sensitive and tasteful artists. 

The earliest work by Raphael which the National 
GaUery possesses—and perhaps the earliest of all his 
extant works—^is the Vision of a Knight (No. 213). 
This tiny panel, only seven inches square, was painted 
by Raphael at the age of sixteen and its method shows 
the care and, even, diffidence with which his early work 
was executed. Immediately below the painting hangs 
the pen-and-ink drawing from which the finished pic¬ 
ture was traced. It will be seen that the contours of 
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the drawing are dotted with pin-holes through which 
Raphael pounced an outline tracing on to the panel 
wMch he had already prepared with a luminous wMte 
gesso and which he did not want to spoil with pre- 
liminar}^ erasures. This method of‘pouncing’ is seldom 
used to-day, except in potteiy^-making wiien it appears 
to be the most convenient system for tracing the design 
on to the rough material. 

The picture itself is a masterpiece of exquisite colour¬ 
ing and formal composition; the bay-tree in front of 
which the knight is sleeping evenly dissects the picture 
and on either side appears a rival vision, the one offer¬ 
ing the knight the sword and missal of Piety and the 
other urging him to take the myrtle, the sacred flower 
of Venus. 

It was not long after the painting of the ‘Knight’s 
Vision’ that Raphael went to the workshop of Perugino 
and entered on a period in which he acquired so 
nearly the style of his master that their works are some¬ 
times almost indistinguishable, as in the case of the 
Crucifixion (No. 3943 ) which we saw in the Mond 
Bequest. 

Even in the famous Ansidei Madonna (No. 1171 ), 
painted after Raphael had settled in Florence, the con¬ 
nection with Perugino is not severed and the formal 
design and poise of the figures are a direct reflection 
of the style of his Umbrian master. Raphael’s two 
years in Florence, however, had not been in vain, and 
this picture already shows a strength which Perugino 
did not possess and which only the study of such masters 
as Masaccio could have instilled into Pemgino’s pupil. 

The qualities which have given the ‘Ansidei Ma¬ 
donna’ its great fame are various. The type of the 
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Virgin herself is not striking, but the figure of St. Nicho¬ 
las, the patron saint of sailors and little children,^ has 
an imposing stateliness. The landscape, too, possesses 
an ethereal quality and the infinite blue of the sky is 
wonderfully set off by the chains of red coral which 
hang from the throne. 

The picture was painted for the Ansidei family at 
Perugia and placed in the Church of S. Piorenzo. Two 
hundred and fifty years later, it was bought by the 
Duke of Marlborough from whose collection at Blen¬ 
heim it found its way into the National Gallery. 

Another picture of Raphael’s Florentine period is the 
Saint Catherine of Alexandria (No. i68), in which 
the pallid colour scheme is fortunately strengthened 
by the monumental balance of form and line'. 

In 1508, Raphael was invited to Rome by Pope 
Julius II to help with the decorations of the Vatican, 
and it was then that the artist underwent the rich and 
mysterious change from which he emerged so trium¬ 
phantly. Unfortunately, none of our pictures in the 
National Gallery represents fully the dramatic vigour 
which Raphael had within him and, for his Roman 
period, we have to be content with the Garvagh 
Madonna (No. 744), a lovely rhythmic design but not 
very vital in spirit, and the much battered Madonna 
of the Tower (No. 2069) which, for all its damaged 
condition, possesses a grandeur and a breadth of model¬ 
ling not so far removed from the nobility of Michel¬ 
angelo as its outward air of serenity might lead us to 
suppose. 

Raphael’s time in Rome was not a long, one but the 

^ Ako the patron saint of pawnbrokers. His three golden balls, 
or purses, lie at his feet. 
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years he spent there were of an increasing activity 
wHch Ms delicate health could not sustain. Apart from 
Ms official duties in the Vatican and St. Peter’s, Raphael 
was overwhelmed by private orders and in Ms last 
years he was unable personally to fulfil all Ms com¬ 
missions and relied much on the work of assistants. 

In spite of the tragedy of Ms own health, Ms art 
remains entirely romantic and is seldom distorted by 
any personal grief. It w'as, indeed, Ms suggestion of 
eternal youth that brought Mm fame and reputation 
and drew all Rome to Ms workshop. But Rome was 
not long to enjoy the fine flower of Ms gemus for, like 
all those beloved of the Gods, Raphael died young. 

Hardly less fit than Raphael to rank among the 
greatest was Antonio Axlegri, more commonly 
known, after the name of Ms birthplace, as Cor¬ 
reggio ( 1494-1534). 

Throughout Ms life Correggio remained a provmci,al 
and he never came into contact with the main currents 
of artistic activity as they existed in Florence and its 
environs. The furthest he ever ventured' from Ms native 
village of Correggio was Parma, where he remained 
some years in decorating the Cupola of the Cathedral 
with a flight of airy angels. 

Of Ms frescoes we possess no satisfactory example, 
and the ‘Angels’ Heads’ in the Mond Room, though 
they come from Parma, are too damaged to impress 
us with the richness of his decoration. Of Ms easel 
pictures, however, we have a goodly share and each 
of our examples illustrate a fresh stage in the artist’s 
development. 

The earliest in date is our newiy presented Christ 
Taking Leave of His Mother (No. 4255 ), wMch 
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the Gallery owes to the generosity of Sir Joseph 
Duveen. 

Even if the dramatic element in this youthful work 
appears somewhat anaemic, the weakness is counter¬ 
balanced by a sensitive design and a show of rich 
romantic colouring, made all the more luminous by 
Correggio’s use of the then seldom employed oil 
medium. 

Two intermediary and insipid works, the Ecce 
Homo (No. 15) and The Magdalene (No. 2512) 
need not detain us and we can pass immediately to the 
Madonna of the Basket (No. 23), a perfect example 
of Correggio’s human religious philosophy in which the 
Virgin is no Queen of Heaven but a young mother 
playing with her Child. 

In the painting of the flesh, Correggio displays an 
unparalleled sensibility and the Virgin’s right hand 
wth which she slips the struggling Child into His coat 
is incomparable in its delicacy. 

The Mercury Instructing Cupid before Venus 
(No. 10) is another such accomplished work. Again the 
artist has exercised his talent for flesh painting and has 
shown his predilection for portraying angelic forms, for 
even though these figures are intended for the gods 
and goddesses of antiquity, they seem far more likely 
to be denizens of Heaven than of Olympus—and even 
the Venus has wings! 

In a room which is dominated by such masters as 
Michelangelo, Correggio and Raphael, almost any 
other picture but theirs is put in the shade and even 
the work of such a popular painter as Andrea del 
Sarto ( 1486 - 1531 ) is revealed^ as superficial in their 
presence. 
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The name of Andrea del Sarto is known to everyone 
—even to those who never look at pictures—and it is 
sometimes a source of wonder that he has achieved 
such fame, unless it be due to the notorious conduct 
of his wife and model whose vagaries brought her 
husband more than one succes de scandale. 

Our famous portrait of the Sculptor (No. 690), 
though conventional in subject, deserves all its popu¬ 
larity and the hard, clear-cut draughtsmanship is 
fitting for the likeness of one who spends his life in 
carvdng figures out of stone. 

Del Sarto’s pupil, Jacopo da Pontormo (1494- 
1556/7), w*as a facile draughtsman, but his Joseph in 
Egypt (No. 1131) is rather spoilt by its unintelligible 
complexity. In his aim at evolving some ingenious 
geometrical theory, Pontormo has forgotten his subject 
and has left us with a crowd of mysterious figures, 
among which we can discern a group of elongated 
young men, some children playing and some strange 
personages who are engaged in winding their way up 
an entirely fantastic staircase. 

At the foot of the steps, in the right-hand comer 
of Pontormo’s picture, is portrayed the artist’s pupil 
Angelo Bronzino (1503-1572) whose allegorical 
composition Venus, Cupid, Folly and Time (No. 
651) outshines almost every picture in the room in 
brilliant colouring. This painting was acquired from 
Italy by Francis I and exerted an important influence 
upon the School of Fontainebleau. 

The picture owes its radiance to the melee of naked 
figures, among which one can discern such mytho¬ 
logical attributes as Venus’ Apple of Discord, her fav¬ 
ourite myrtle and her two white doves. But it is useless 
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to try to unravel the allegory further, for the artist 
himself has forgotten its meaning in his dehght in 
pouring a fluent pattern of figures over a ground of 
ultramarine. 

In spite of its frivolity, Bronzino’s Renaissance 
Venusberg has a solemn significance when we reflect 
that it sets the seal upon the great period of Florentine 
painting. Before it, painting in Florence had risen in 
a continual and thunderous crescendo, but, after it, 
the schools of Central and Southern Italy, though still 
prolific, entered upon their decline. Nevertheless, the 
flame of Italian art had not really dwindled, for the 
sun which set upon the sultry streets of Florence was 
to rise, with a renewed glory, upon the waters of the 
City of Lagoons. 
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A lthough this is the last room we have to visit 
in the National Gallery, it is very far from being 
the latest in date and in it we are brought into contact 
with some of the most dominating personalities of 
fifteenth century Florence. 

In this most progressive of cities, it was rare to come 
upon an artist who did not attempt to carry Florentine 
science even one step further by an intense and solemn 
research; but such there were, and when they appear 
they seem like quiet islands in a turbulent sea of 
thought. 

Fra Filippo Lippi (1406?-1469) was just such a 
complacent artist. He was satisfied that Florence 
should rest upon its laurels and was content to let the 
stream of scientific progression pass him by. 

Theory meant little to Lippo Lippi and practice 
meant all. Although a friar, he was a lover of worldly 
beauty and pretty women. His marriage with the nun, 
Lucrezia Bud, who had sat to him as the Virgin, pro¬ 
voked a round of scandalous gossip in pious circles and 
the talk was only modified when, in later years, the 
Pope granted the couple a dispensation of tiheir vows 
and legally ratified their union. 

Our lunette of the Annunciation (No. 666) is 
exquisite in design, colouring and conception. The 
Madonna receives the tidings in a paved court and the 
angel’s words are confirmed by the Hand of God, from 
which issues a coil of shivering golden rays surrounding 
a fluttering dove. 

Every detail is gracefully observed; on the back of the 
Virgin’s chair is a golden drapery, shot with crimson 
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strands and the bed in her apartment is covered with 
a magnificent brocade. In the centre foreground is a 
stone vase, of which the base is adorned with the device 
of Gosimo de’ Medici—three feathers in a diamond ring. 
Even the angel’s wings are unusually brilliant and the 
feathers are set off with patches of peacock blue. 

The principal beauty of both this picture and its com¬ 
panion lunette, St, John the Baptist and Six Other 
Saints (No. 667), is the luxurious colouring, in which 
one pigment is audaciously broken into another, giving 
an effect of ever-increasing richness. 

Fra Filippo Lippi’s most famous pupil was Ales¬ 
sandro Botticelli ( 1444 - 1510 ).^ Of all artists of 
the Florentine School, Botticelli is perhaps the most 
difiicult to assess, for his moods were infinitely various. 
At one time he appears as a masterly portrait painter, 
at another he seems to be entirely preoccupied with 
religious subjects and again he appears the complete 
pagan, steeped in the neo-classicism of the Renaissance. 

The National Gallery is fortunate in possessing one of 
the most representative collections of Botticelli’s work 
and we can here see the artist in every facet of his 
thought. 

As the pupil of Lippo Lippi, Botticelli engaged him¬ 
self principally in the portrayal of religious subjects and 
our early works, the Adoration of the Magi (No. 592) 
and the Adoration of the Magi (No. 1033), show him 
as an assiduous worker in the studio. The former pic¬ 
ture, being a long rectangular panel, was perhaps 
destined to adorn a wedding-chest, but in the latter 

^ His real name, Filipepi, was rejected in favour of his nickname, 
Botticelli (the ‘little Tub’), given him because his elder brother, 
Giovanni, had a little tub hanging as a sign outside his shop. 
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Botticelli has embarked upon a new form, that of the 
‘tondo’ or circular picture which was almost unknown 
at the time and was perhaps invented by Lippo Lippi 
in his picture in Sir Herbert Cook’s Collection at Rich¬ 
mond, to which our painting bears a close resemblance. 

Another ‘tondo’, the famous Madonna and Child 
(No. 275), is a later work in which we see Botticelli as a 
master and not as a pupil. Certain portions of the 
technique undoubtedly reveal assistants’ work and the 
picture is labelled by some as a studio product. But the 
foreboding melancholy of the Virgin’s face and the 
sw'eeping lines of the composition in which everything 
revolves around the face of the Child are a proof that 
the master’s hand was responsible for all that is most 
essential in the picture. 

As a portrait painter Botticelli was no less accom¬ 
plished as our celebrated A Young Man (No. 626) 
will testify. This picture owes its acute vitality to the 
quality of the line: every passage is drawn with a certain 
swiftness and into the linear perception of the young 
man’s hair Botticelli has infused the electricity of 
life. 

It is as the representative of Renaissance paganism 
that Botticelli is best known and his ‘Birth of Venus’ in 
the UflSzi is one of the world’s most famous pictures. 
Our Mars and Venus (No. 915) is a hardly less poetic 
interpretation of a classical allegory and in it we see the 
god and goddess reclining after their amours. For once, 
the God of War, invincible except by beauty, has been 
defeated and he is lying exhausted upon his emblematic 
hornet’s nest. 

The pair are attended by four little satyrs who are 
doing all they can to disturb the god’s repose by playing 
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with his armour, crawHng into his cuirass and blowing 
in his ear with a shell. 

Again Botticelli dehghts us by an arabesque of line 
and the figures have fitted themselves into a fluent 
pattern of diagonals and half-moon curves. 

Botticelli’s picture has an historical as well as a 
mythological significance. The God of War is repre¬ 
sented by Giuhano de’ Medici and the Goddess of Love 
is his mistress Simonetta, whose beauty was such that, 
at her death, they carried her body through the streets 
with the face uncovered. 

The ‘Mars and Venus’ marks the zenith of Botticelh’s 
Renaissance mood, for shortly after the painting of the 
picture his character completely changed. With the 
advent in Florence of Savonarola, Botticelli renounced 
all luxury and became immersed in ascetic mysticism. 
Savonarola’s cry of penitence induced Botticelli to 
throw many studies of the nude upon the preacher’s 
bonfire and he plunged himself into a mood of rehgious 
melancholy in which he considered aU secular art as 
the vanity of vanities. 

In these years Botticelli’s pictures became rarer and 
his art became almost entirely mystical. Our Nativity 
(No. 1034), painted two years after Savonarola’s death, 
is entirely symbolic of the preacher’s admonishments. 
On the top of the picture is a Greek inscription referring 
to a prophecy of Savonarola in which he states that the 
devil, now in frenzied activity, wiU finally be trodden 
down.i In immediate foregroimd of the picture we 

^ The insaaption, in full, is as follows:— 

‘This picture at the end of the year 1500 in the troubles of Italy, 
I, Alessandro painted in the half time after the time, at the time of 
the fulBlment of the i ith of St. John in the Second War of the 
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can see the de\4Fs being thus do"^vii-trO'ddeii and dis¬ 
appearing into the ground at the advent of the angels. 

The picture is composed in three parts. At the bottom 
we see the derils escaping, whilst men and angels greet 
each other in joyful recognition; in the centre we see 
the Stable of the Nativity, on whose pent-house roof 
a group of angels are seated; whilst above, in the sap¬ 
phire sky, a garland of dancing angels circle in the air, 
swinging their crowns in celestial abandon. 

Even after our appreciation of these successive moods, 
our difficulties are not over, for Botticelli is not wholly- 
seen in any one of them but, in a sense, transcends them 
all. The real regions of his thought are, indeed, elusive 
and more mysterious than any human mood can signify. 

His work, though infinitely various, has a common 
link in his sense of delicate colour and his genius for line. 
There is, indeed, no painting from his hand which is not 
a linear symphony, and it is this quality which made 
him the idol of Rossetti’s circle and which makes him 
to-day the most popular of afi European painters among 
the Eastern races,, especially among the Japanese for 
whom line is the pivot of all art.^ 

Botticelli’s work, for all its tenderness, has its melan¬ 
choly as weE and nothing could interpret his bitter¬ 
sweet philosophy more clearly than the famous ^Prima- 
vera’ in Florence, about which he said, "Spring, svfeet 
Spring, ill one hand you bring us Love, but in the other 
you hold the bitterness of Death itself’. 

Apocalyi^, in the locking of the devil for three and a half years: 
then he shall be .chained according to the I2th, and we shal see 
him trodden down as in this picture.’ 

^ One of the standard works upon Botticelli is. that of Mr. 
Yoshiro, a distinguished Japanese. 
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Botticelli’s best-known pnpil was Filippino Lippi 
(1457-1504), the son of Lucrezia Buti and Fra Filippo. 
This distinguished painter is represented at his best by 
the large altarpiece in the first room, but the little 
Angel Adoring (No. 927 ) has a wistful charm which 
draws many admirers before it. 

Another popular work is the Madonna and Child 
Enthroned (No. 283 ) by Benozzo Gozzoli (1420- 
1498), the pupil of Fra Angelico and chiefly famed for 
his processional frescoes in the Riccardi Palace. Our 
large altarpiece is a masterpiece of refined technique, in 
which every detail (even the chaffinch and tit which 
stand on the step beneath the Virgin’s throne) is 
executed with careful precision. 

The colouring, though brilliant, may seem to some 
unpleasantly sharp, but it is soft when compared to the 
work of Lorenzo di Credi (1457-1537), whose 
Madonna Adoring (No. 648 ) is executed with such a 
metallic perfection as to set one’s teeth on edge. 

For many years Lorenzo di Credi was given the 
honour of having painted the masterly portrait of 
Costanza de’ Medici (No. 2490 ), in which an arrogant 
young lady is depicted leaning over a ledge upon which 
are placed, somewhat curiously, a pendant, some pins 
and a little white velvet bolster supporting three rings. 
The attribution to Lorenzo has now been waived and 
the picture is considered the work of Domenico 
DEL Ghirlandaio (1449-1494), 

A picture which has recently achieved a notoriety 
perhaps exceeding its intrinsic value, is the Trinity 
with Saints and Angels (No. 727 ) by the rare artist 
Francesco Peseixino (1422-1457), The picture 
has a romantic history, for it has been collected together 
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piece by piece. The central portion, repr^enting the 
‘Trinity’, was bought in 1863; the tw^o corner-pieces 
of Angels were acquired in 1917; the left-hand panel 
of SS. James and Mammes was lent by the King in 
1919; and the right-hand portion, SS. Zeno and 
Jefbme, once in the private collection of the German 
ex-Emperor, w^as presented to the Gallery by the 
generosity of Sir Joseph Duveen in 1929. 

In spite of its jig-saw existence, the picture retains a 
striking unity of colour and design; the colours, indeed, 
are precisely balanced and the SerapMm which sur¬ 
round the Cross are alternately green and scarlet. 

Apart from large devotional altarpieces and works 
portraying religious subjects, such as the Madonna 
and Child with Angels (No. 296) from the School 
of Verrocchio (a picture which is thought to contain 
work by the youthful Leonardo) this room is enhanced 
by some impressive portraiture. TheYoung Man’ by 
Botticelli is by no means the only interesting portrait 
here and its quality is nearly matched by the Por¬ 
trait of a Young Girl (No. 1230), by Bastiano 
Mainardi (1450 ?- 1513 ), whose serene beauty is 
an amusing contrast to the academic severity* of the 
neighbouring Portrait of a Lady (No. 585), rather 
rashly attributed to Paolo Uccello ( 1397 - 1475 ). 
This latter portrait, so richly executed and s^mmetri- 
cally proportioned, is an unconscious complement to 
the picture by Baldo\inetti in the first room and 
provides us with yet another proof that all young 
ladies of severe features and lofty foreheads should be 
portrayed in profile. 

A moring representation of ancient legend is the 
Beath of Procris (No. 698) by Piero bi Cosimo 
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( 1462 - 1521 ). Here we see the bride of Cephalus at¬ 
tended in death by a satyr and the faithful dog Laelaps. 
The circumstances which led to her death were due to 
the machinations of Aurora, the Dawn, who, being her¬ 
self in love with Cephalus, told Procris that her husband 
when out hunting, spent his time in faithless amours! 
The bride, to prove the story, hid in the bushes near the 
spot where Cephalus was marldng his quarry and was 
accidentally hit by her husband’s wedding-gift, the 
javelin which never missed its mark. 

In this picture Cephalus has departed; the dead 
Procris is being watched over by the sorrowful Laelaps, 
whose eyes reveal a full knowledge of the fragedy and 
by a satyr who, knowing nothing of life or death, looks 
wonderingly at the dead girl. 

The satyr, indeed, were it not for his ignorance, might 
well be symbolic of the artist himself who was noted 
for his whimsical character and naive eccentricity. In 
almost every picture Piero shows a fascination for imagi¬ 
nary persons and fantastic animals and ‘The Death of 
Procris’ is no exception to his rule, for, on the shore in 
the background, are all manner of curious birds and 
beasts. 

But the interest of Piero’s picture is not entirely 
exotic and the austere design reveals an intellectual 
restraint which was, after aU, the golden thread around 
which the whole of Florentine art was woven. It cannot, 
therefore, be unfitting to end our wanderings in the High 
Renaissance by contemplating this idyllic fantasy of 
Procris’ death, in a landscape which has all the stillness 
of a suromer’s afternoon. 
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125 

Lady standii^ at the Vir^nak, 

126 

Landscape: a View in. Holland, 
105 

Landscape, with Figures, 153 
mUy 183 

Large Dort, The, 104 
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Lawyer, The, 90-1 Madonna and Child enthroned 

Legend of Saint Giles, The, 143 in a Garden, 142 

Lesson, The, 186 Magdalene, The, 246 

Little White Girl, The, 228 Magdalene Reading, The, 140 

Lord Heathfield, 202 Malvern Hall, 224 ^ 

Love and Death, 229 Mammon, 229 

Lucrezia, 89-90 Man in Armour, A, 80-1 

Man in a Red Head-dress7i35 
Madonna Adoring, (Gredi), Man with a Fur Cap, 128 
254; (Perugino), 31 Market Cart, The, 205 

Madonna in Prayer, The, 237 Marriage of Saint Catherine 
Madonna of the Basket, The, The (David), 144; (Fol- 

246 lower of G. tot Sint Jans), 

Madonna of the Girdle, The, 50 143 

Madonna of the Meadow, The, Marriage of the Virgin, The, 39 

75 Mars and Venus, 251 

Madonna of the Tower, The, Martyrdom of Saint Catherine, 

244 The, 31 

Madonna with St. Anne (Fran- Mass of St. Hubert, The, 175 
cia), 50; (Leonardo), 54 Matador, A, 165 
Madonna with St. Catherine Meeting of Joachim and Anna, 
and St. Barbara, The, 146 The, 179 

Madonna and Child, The Mercury instructing Cupid be- 
(Gentile Bellini), 57; (Bol- fore Venus, 246 

traffio), 51; (Botticelli), Miracle of St. Francis, A, 196 
251; (Bouts), 141, 149; note 

(Campin), 139-40; (Gima) Miss Margaret Gainsborough, 
79; (Fabriano), 37-8; — 205-6 

with SS. Jerome and Dom- Miss Mary Hepburn, 211 
inic (Filipino Lippi), 30; Mr. and Mrs. E. Edwards, 189 
(Margaritone), 19; (Mas- Mrs. Constable, 220 
accio), 33; (Santi), 241 Mrs. Siddons (Gainsborough), 
notei (Titian), 58 206; (Lawrence), 212 

Madonna and Child with Mrs. Robert Trotter, 220 
Saints (Crivelli), 71; Moonrise on the Yare, 215 
(Duccio), 46; (Luini), Mosaic, 19, 165 
57; (Michelangelo), 240; Mother and Child, 58 
(Rnphael), 244; (Titian), Mountain Landscape, 117 
89 Mourning over the Dead 

Madonna and Child enthroned Christ, 237 

(Tura), 66 Mousehold Heath, 215 

Madonna and Child enthroned Music, 26 

among Saints (Crivelli), Music Master, The, 123 
67; (Gozzoii), 254 Music Party, The, 123 
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Nativity, The (Botticelli), 252; 
(P. della Francesca), 27-8; 
(G. tot Sint Jans), 142; 
(Margaritone) ,21; (Signor- 

elli), 49 

Nocturne—^Black and Gold 
^Fire Wheel), 229 
Noli Me Tangere, 85, 88 

Oedipus and the Sphinx, 187 
Oil painting, 9, 72, 76, 134, 

145 

Old Lady, An, 129 
On the Grand Canal, 166 
On Hounslow Heath, 210 
On the Sea Shore, 117 
On the Wye,l2:io 
Ophelia, 22^7 

Origin of the M i lky Way, The, 

91 

Painter’s Daughters, The (two 
pictures), 205 
Pan and Syrinx, 185 
Parson’s Daughter, The, 208 
Peace and War, 151 
Peace of Munster, The, 122 
Peepshow of a Dutch Interior, 
119-20 

Pegwell Bay, 229 
Phaeton and Pair, 212 
Philip IV when young, 162 
Philosopher, The, 127 
Picnic, The, 165 
Pleasure at the Helm, 231 
Pleasures of Life, The, 165 
Plucking the Turkey, 212 
Poet, A, 85 

Poringland Oak, The, 215 
Portrait of a Gratleman 
(Cotes), 208; (Terborch), 
122 

Portraits of Himself (Antonelli), 
73; (Rembrandt), 112 


Portrait of a Lady (Baldo- 
vinetti?), 26; 'German 
School), 175; (Uccelo?), 

255 

Portrait of a Lady in a Park, 
198 

Portrait of his Father (Diirer), 
170 

Portraits, Greco-Roman, 17 
Portrait of a Man (Boitraffio), 
58; (Bouts), 141; (Eyck), 
135; (Hals), no; (Titian), 
84 

Portrait of a Young Man, 139 
Portrait o£Mis. GoUmann, 229 
Portrait of M. de Norvins, 187 
Portrait of a Woman, no 
Portrait of a Young Girl, 255 
Poulterer’s Shop, The, 101 
Princes Ragotsky, 187 
Procession from Calvary, The 
(Blake), 213 

Procession to Calvary, The 
(Ghirlandaio), 48-9 
Procession of the Trojan Horse, 
The, 237 

Queen Charlotte, 211 

Rain, Steam, and Speed, 221 
Raising of I^zams, The, ^ 
Ralph Schombcrg, 206 
Rape of Helen, The, 42 
Rape of the Sabines, The, 152 
Repose in Egypt, The, loi 
Return of Ulysses, The, 55 
Rhetoric, 26 

Rhinocerc® in a Menagerie, 238 
Richard II,Westminster Abb^, 
36, 194 mU 
River Scene, 146 
Rmst Beef of Old England, 196 
Reger delivering AngeEca, 187 
‘Rokeby’ Venus, The, 162 
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Roundel, GMchester Cathedral, 

^94 

Rout of San Romano, The, 
24-6 

Ruins of the Villa of Maecenas, 
Tivoli, 210 
Rustic Children, 220 

Sacred and Profane Love, 86 
Saint Andrew, 58 
Saint Anthony and Saint 
George, 63 

Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 

. 244 

Saint George and the Dragon, 

. 92 

Saint Helen: The Vision of the 
Gross, 93 

Saint Jerome in the Desert, 65 
Saint Jerome in his Study 
(Antonello da Messina), 
73-4; (Palma Vecchio), 82 
Saint John and the Lamb, 163 
Saint John the Baptist and six 
other Saints, 250 
Saint Michael and the Dragon, 

. 30 

Saint Peter reading, 165 
Saint Ursula leaving her 
Father, 80 

Saint Vincent Ferrer, 66 
Salisbury Cathedral, 224 
Salt Box, Hampstead, The, 
224 

Salvator Mundi, 73 
Saying Grace, 187 
Scenes from the Life of Saint 
Zenobius, 57 
Sculptor, A, 247 
Scuola di San Rocco, 166 
Seascape, 118 

Self-Portrait (Antonelli), 73; 
(Mme. Le Brun), 187; 
(Rembrandt), 112 


PICTURES 

Shore at Scheveningen, The 
106 " 

Shrimp Girl, The, 197 
Siesta, The, 229 
Silenus gathering Grapes, 236 
Skittle Players, The, 109, 123 
Sleeping Venus, 86 
Soldier examining the Lock of 
his Rifle, 189 

Solomon and his Attendants, 82 
Spanish Peasant Boy, 163 
Spiritual Form of Pitt, 214 
Stable Interior, 210 
StiB Life, 186 
Study of Flowers, 189 
Study of Still Life, 186 
Sultan Mahonained II, The 
76-7 

Sun rising through Vapour, 
The, 166 

Symphony in White: II (little 
White Girl), 228 

Tailor, The, 90 
Tavern Scene, 108 
Tempera painting, 9, 19, 33, 
72, 97, 145 

Three Boers Drinking, io8 
Three Graces adorning the 
Statue of Hymen, 201 
Three Portraits of Cardinal 
Richelieu, 183 
Three Saints, The, 169 
Tobias and the Angel, 175 
Transfiguration, The (Duccio), 
44; (Russian School), 22 
Trinity, The, 254 
Trinity, The, receiving Charles 
_V,88 

Triumph of Chastity, 55 
Triumph of Scipio, 64 
Triumph of Silenus, The, 152 
Two Bankers, 149 
Two Gentlemen, 202 
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Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, 
217 

XJniaithfulness, 93 
Vase with Flowers, 102 


'Viscotmt Melville, 211 
Vision of a Knight, 242-3 
Vision of Saint Eustace, The, 
62 

Vision of Saint Helena, The, 93 


Venetian Senator, 5^ 

Venus and Adonis, 87 
Ve 2 hs and Cupid, 162 
Venus, Cupid, FoUy and Time, 
247 

View in Delft, 118-19 
View near Haarlem, 116 
View of Delft after the Ex¬ 
plosion, 128 
View of Haarlem, 106 
View of Venice, 94 

Villa of Maecenas, 210 

Vincenzo Morosini, 92 
Virgin and Child* See Ma¬ 
donna and Child 


Warrior adoring the Infant 
Christ, 83 

Wall paintings. Eton Chapel, 
194 

Water-colours (Turner), 10 
Weymouth Bay, 224 
Whisper, The, 188 
Wilton Diptych, The, 35, 155 
Windy Day, A, 220 
Winter Scene (Avercamp), i 07 j 
(van Goyen), 115 
Woman taken in Adultery, 
The, 130 
Wood Scene, 204 


Virgin and Saints, 175 _ 

Virgin of the Rocks, The, 
51-4 


Young Man, 251 
Youth on the Prow, 231 
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Allegri. See Correggio 
Angelico, Fra, 39, 40, 41 
Anrep, Boris, 165 
AntoneEo da Messina, 72, 73, 
74,76,138 ^ . 

Aretino. See Spmello Aretino 
Avercamp, Hendrik, 107, 115 

Baker, William, 194 
Bakhuizen, Ludolf, 118 
Baldung, Hans, 175 
Basaiti, Marco, 75, 76 
Beaumont, Sir George, 153 
note^ 183, 223 
Beauneveu, Andre, 35 
Bellini, Gentile, 57, 76, 77 

— Giovanni, 77, 78, 79 

— Jacopo, 65, 76^ 

Berckheyde, Gerrit, 106 
Bibiena, School of the, 238 
Blake, William, 212, 213, 214 
Boltraffio, Giovanni, 51, 58 
Bonington, Richard Parkes, 224 
Botticelli, Alessandro, 57,250-3 
Botticini, Francesco, 37 
Boucher, Fran5ois, 185 
Bouts, Dirk, 141, 149 
Bramantino, 51 

Bronzino, Angelo, 247, 248 
Brouwer, Adriaen, 108 and 
note 

Brown, Ford Madox, 229 
British School. See English 
School 

Bruegel, Pieter, 147-9 
Brussel, P. T. van, 102 
Buonarroti. See Michelangelo 
Buoninsegna. See Duccio 

Campin, Robert, 139, 140 
Gan^etto, Giovanni Antonio, 
94, 166, 238 


Cappelie, Jan van de, ii8, 
119 

Caravaggio, Michelangelo da, 
236 

Carpaccio, Vittore, 79, 80^ 
Carracci, Annibale, 236, 237 
Castagno, Andrea dal, 38 
Catena, Vincenzo, 82, 83 
Champaigne, Philippe de, 183 
Chardin, Jean-Baptiste, 186 
Christus, Petrus, 72, 138, 139 
Cima, Giambattista, 79 
Claude, 153 note^ 166, 182, 183 
Constable, John, 53 noie^ 220, 
222-4 

Corot, Jean-Baptiste Camille, 
188, 189 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da, 
245, 246 

Cossa, Francesco del, 66 
Cotes, Francis, 208 
Cotman, John Sell, 215, 224 
Cox, David, 220 
Cranach, Lucas, the Elder, 170, 
I 7 L 175 

Credi, Lorenzo di, 254 
CiiveUi, Carlo, 66-71 
Crome, John, 214-16 
Cuyp, Aelbert, 102, 103, 104 

David, Gerard, 144, 145, 149 
Devis, Arthur, 198 
Dietrich, Christian Wilhelm, 

175 

Dosso Dossi, 58 

Dou, Gerard, loi 

Duccio di Buoninsegna, 43-5 

Diirer, Albrecht, 170 

Dutch School, 95, 130 

Dyce, William, 229 

Dyck, Sir Anthony van, 154, 

155 
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Elsheimer, Adam, 175 
English School, 191-231 
Etty, William, 231 
Eyck, Hubert van, 134, 138 

— Jan van, 134-8 

Fabriano, Gentile da, 37 
FaHitius, Carel, 117, 118, 128 
Fantin-Latour, Henri, 189 
Ferrarese School, 65, 66 
Ferrari, Gaudenzio, 58 
Filipepi. See Botticelli 
Flemalle, Master of. See Gam- 
pin, Robert 

Flemish School, 131-56 
Florentine School, i7“'595 
233-56 * 

Foppa, Vincenzo, 49 
ForH. See Melozzo da ForH, 
26, 27 

Fortuny, Mariano, 165 
Fragonard, Jean-Honore, 185, 
186 

Francesca, Piero della, 27, 30, 
142, 205 

Francia, Francesco, 50 
Franco-Rhenish School, 169 
French School, 177-89 
Frith, William Powell, 229-31 

Gainsborough, Thomas, 203-7 
Geertgen tot Sint Jans, 142 

-^ Follower of, 143 

Genga, Girolamo, 55 
Gerard, Francois, 187 
German School, 167—75 
Ghirlandaio, Domenico del, 49 

— Ridolfo del, 48, 49 

Giles, Saint. See Master of 
Saint Giles 
Giorgione, 80-2 
Goes, Hugo van der, 141, 142 
Gc^h, van, 189 
Gossart. See Mabuse 


Goya, Francisco, 163-5 
Goyen, Jan van, 115 
Gozzoii, Benozzo, 42, 254 
Greco, El, 159, 160 
Greco, Roman (Portraits), 17, 
18 

Greuze, Jean-Baptiste, 186 
Guardi, Francesco, 238 
Guido. See Rem_ 

Hals, Frans, 109, no 
Highmore, Joseph, 198 
Hobbema, Meindert, 115, 116, 
215, 216 

Hogarth, WEliam, 196-8 
Holbein, Hans, 171-5, 194 
Honthorst, Gerard van, 113, 

114 

Hooch, Pieter de, 102,124,125 
Hoogstraaten, Samuel van, 119, 
120 

Hoppner, John, 211 
Huysum,Janvan, 102 

Ingres, Jean Auguste, 187, 188 
Italian Schools, 17-94, 233-56 

Jordaens, Hans, 102 
—Jakob, 155, 156 
Justus of Ghent, 26 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 195 
Koninck, Philips, 105 

Lancret, Nicolas, 185 
LargiUi^re, Nicolas de, 187 
Latour. See Fantin-Latour 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, 2ii, 
212 

Le Brun, Mme. Vigee, 187 
Lely, Sir Peter, 194, 195 
Le Nain, Antoine and Louis, 187 
Leonardo da Vind, 51-4, 203, 
255 mte 
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Lewis, J. F., 229 
Lippi, Filippino, 30, 31, 254 
— Fra Filippo, 30, 249, 250, 
251 

Lochner, Stefan, 169, 170 
Lombard School, 51-4 
Longhi, Pietro, 238 ^ 

Lorenzetti, Ambrogio, 45, 46 
Lorrain. See Claude 
Lotto, Lorenzo, 89, 90 
Luini, Bernardino, 57 

Mabuse, Jan Gossart de, 146, 

147 

Mainarli, Bastiano, 255 
Manet, Edouard, 189 
Mantegna, Andrea, 64, 65, 76 
Margaritone, 19-22, 33, 44 
Marinus van Reymerswael, 

149 

Masaccio, 33-5, 38, 243 
Massys, Ciuinten, 146, 149 
Master from Delft, 149 
Master of Flmalle. See Gam- 
pin, Robert 

Master of St. Giles, 143 
Master of Moulins, 179, 180 
Master of Werden, 175 
Master of the Wilton Diptych, 

35.36 

Matteo di Giovanm, 50 
Mazo, Juan Baptista del, 165 
Melozzo da Forli, 26, 27 
Memlinc, Hans, 142, 149 
Messina. See Antonello da 
Messina 

Metsu, Gabriel, 123 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, 239- 
41 

Milanese School, 51 
Millais, Sir John Everett, 225-7 
Millet, Jean Francois, 188 
Moretto da Brescia, 91 
Morland, George, 210 


Moroni, Giambattista, 90 
Moulins, See Master of Mou¬ 
lins 

Murillo, Bartolome, 163, 165 

Neer, Aart van der, 105 
Norwich School, 215 

Orcagna, Andrea, 47, 48 

Palma (Vecchio), 82, 83, 85 
Patinir, School of, 146 
Perreal, Jean, 179 
Perronneau, Jean-Baptiste, 185 
Perugino, Pietro, 31-3,57,242, 

243 

Pesellino, Francesco, 254, 255 
Piero di Gosimo, 255, 256 
Piero della Francesca. See 
Francesca, Piero della 
Pintoiicchio, Bernardino, 55-7 
Piombo, Sebastiano del, 89 
Pisanello, 61-3 
Poel, Egbert van der, 118 
Pollaiuolo, Antonio and Piero, 

31.39 

Pontormo, Jacopo da, 247 
Potter, Paul, 109 
Poussin, Nicolas, 181, 182 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
225-8 

Puvis de Ghavannes, 189 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, 211 
Raphael, 57, 58, 241-5 
Rembrandt van Ryn, 58, 99, 
111-13,127,128-30 
Reni, Guido, 237 
Reymerswael. See Marinus van 
Reymerswael 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 199-203, 
206 

Robert!, Ercole di, 66 
Romney, George, 207-9 
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Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 2275 
228 _ 

Rubens, Sir Peter Paiil, 150-4 
Ruisdael, Jacob van, 102, lob, 

116, 117 

Russian School, 22 

SanS, Giovanni, 241 
Sarto, Andrea del, 246-7 
Sassetta, 46 
Sassoferrato, 237 
Segers, Hercules, 117 
Sienese School, 43-6 
Signorelli, Luca, 3^5 49 
Solario, Andrea da, 51 
Spanish Sch<^ol, i 57"^5 
Spinello Aretino, 23, 46 
Squarcione, 63 
Stanzioni, Massimo, 237 
Stark, James, 215 
Steen, Jan, 108, 109, 123, 124 
Stevens, Alfred, 220, 221, 229 
Stubbs, George, 212 
Sweertz, Michael, 109 

Teniers, David, the Younger, 
108 

Terborch, Gerard, 120-2 
Xheotocopouh. See Greco, El 
Thornhill, Sir James, 196 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Baptista, 237 

Tintoretto, 91-3 


Titian, 58, 84-9 
Tura, Cosimo, 65 
Turner, J. M. W., 216—20, 
221-2 

Uccello, Paolo, 24-6, 225 

Velasquez, 161-3 
Velde, Adriaen van de, 102 
Venetian School, 59-94 
Vermeer of Delft, 125-7 
Veronese, Paolo, 49, 50, 93^ 
Vinci. See Leonardo da Vind 

Walscappehe, Jacob, 102 
Walton, Henry, 212 
Watteau, Antoine, 184 
Watts, G. F., 229, 231 
Werden. ,S'e« Master of Werden 
Werff, Adriaen van der, loi 
Weyden, Rogier van der, 140, 

Whistler, James Abbott Mc¬ 
Neill, 228, 229 
Wilson, l^chard, 105 
Wilton Diptych. See Master 
of the Wilton Diptych, 209, 
210 

Wouwennan, Phihps, 11 7 

Zoffany, Johann, 212 
Zurbaran, Francesco, 16 1 
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